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KEARNY’S ROUTE FROM THE RIO GRANDE 
TO THE GILA RIVER 


By GEORGE RUHLEN * 


ROADSIDE marker stands on New Mexico Highway No. 
180 at the crest of the Mimbres Mountains between 
Hillsboro and Santa Rita bearing the following inscription: 


EMORY PASS 
Elevation 8178 
Named in honor of Lt. W. H. Emory who passed by here 
with the Army of the West in 1846. His report to the U. S. 
Government is the earliest scientific account of this region 
which then belonged to Mexico. 


To the casual tourist this is sufficient. To one familiar 
with the records of the Army of the West it presented a 
question: Was this the trail over precipitous ravines and 
across the knife edge of the Mimbres Mountains the one Kit 
Carson would have chosen to bring Brigadier Genera! 
Kearny’s troops from the Rio Grande to the Gila River?! 

Markings appear on old maps and new purporting to show 
Kearny’s route across the Mimbres Mountains. Some writers 
have described the crossing in general terms, omitting in 
many cases essential and salient facts; others have disre- 

* George Ruhlen, Colonel, US Army, Ret'd. 3550 Park Boulevard, San Diego 3, 
California. 

1. Ross Calvin, Lieutenant Emory Reporta, Univ. N. M. Press, 1951, p. 4. Dr 
Calvin states he was responsible for the wording on the marker at Emory Pass, but 
since has discovered his mistake. ““That actually the expedition crossed the high hills 


several miles further south. ... The highway inscription, for which the editor was 
responsible, should say, not ‘Emory passed by here,’ but ‘Emory passed near here.’ ” 
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garded or misinterpreted them. Although the remainder of 
Kearny’s remarkable march from Fort Leavenworth to San 
Diego has been accurately defined for many years, this por- 
tion has long been shrouded in conjecture. The diaries and 
journals of those who accompanied Kearny contain copious 
details of the country traversed, notations of prominent and 
peculiar ground formations, streams, woodlands, direction of 
travel and distances. 

A study of these notes and a comparison of the ground 
forms of the region with old and recent maps led to a recon- 
struction of the path taken by the Army of the West. Personal 
reconnaissance of the locations in question and recollections 
of pioneer residents corroborated the conclusions reached. 
Most able assistance was given by Mr. H. L. Parks, a pioneer 
rancher who has lived near the head of Berenda Canyon, 
Sierra County, for over seventy years. Mr. Parks is thor- 
oughly familiar with southern New Mexico and the Mimbres 
region, which he has traversed on foot, horseback, wagon 
and automobile during his many years of active life. 

Let us go back some one hundred and ten years ago to a 
fall morning in New Mexico; to ten o’clock in the morning, 
Tuesday, October 6, 1846. It is pleasantly cool with a light 
breeze blowing up river from the south. Under an overcast 
sky in the east a striking cloud effect, characteristic of New 
Mexico, is on display.* On the west bank of the Rio Del Norte, 
three miles south of the settlement of Socorro, five companies 
of the First Regiment of United States Dragoons are 
marching south. An hour earlier they had broken camp and 
now are continuing their journey down river, enroute to 
California a good nine hundred miles away. Their route is 
practically unexplored; neither wagon road nor well defined 
trail is known to exist; the way is barred by rugged moun- 
tains, arid deserts, and warlike Indians. Aroused Cali- 
fornians are probably by this time well prepared to meet 
these invaders at the end of their journey. 

Far south in the distance movement is seen. The dragoons 

2. W.H. Emory, Notes on a Military Reconnoissance from Fort Leavenworth in 


Missouri to San Diego, California, 30 Cong., 1 sess., Hse. Ex. Doc. 41 (Wash, D. C., 
1848), p. 167. 
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watch it with interest as it increases in size, then a thin cloud 
of dust arises. Coming nearer, the dust cloud resolves itself 
into a small group of mounted men who spur their horses 
and charge the marching column with wild Indian yells. The 
advance guard of the dragoons, well trained by a veteran of 
frontier skirmishes, deploys for action although doubting 
that the party has any hostile intent. They are experienced 
frontiersmen and recognize the charge as a customary mode 
of greeting common among mountain men. 

The party is Kit Carson and fifteen of his men enroute 
from Los Angeles, California, to Washington, D. C., with im- 
portant dispatches and mail. Carson is conducted to General 
Kearny and announces the startling and glorious news that 
the conquest of California has been accomplished by Commo- 
dore Stockton and Lieutenant Colonel Fremont. The province 
is under the American flag. Opposition to American rule has 
ceased and a civil government is to be organized and Fremont 
is to be made civil and military governor of California. 

These tidings call for a drastic modification of Kearny’s 
plans and a reorganization of his command. The dragoons 
no longer need to be the first echelon of a conquering army 
but rather an adequate escort for Kearny to reach California 
and complete the mission which has been given him by Presi- 
dent Polk. 

The route being followed was the southern or Gila Trail 
which followed the Rio Grande south for about two hundred 
and fifty miles, then turned abruptly west to the Gila River, 
down that stream to its confluence with the Colorado River, 
thence across the Colorado Desert and the coast range to San 
Diego. It was believed to provide sufficient water most of 
the way and enabled wagons to be driven on a well travelled 
road as far as the turning off place. Although the Camino 
Real to Chihuahua City had been in use for centuries no ac- 
curate information as to the routes nor any comprehensive 
description of the country immediately west of the Rio 
Grande could be obtained. However, in consideration of the 
advanced time of the year, it had been decided to take the 
lower route, the Gila Trail. 

The troops started with escort wagons drawn by eight 
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mule teams in the hope that they might be able to cross the 
country with them.* Thomas Fitzpatrick, famed mountain 
man, who knew the country as well as any American, served 
as guide; Antoine Robidoux was the interpreter. On October 
5th, at the camp near Socorro, another conference was held 
to determine whether the column should leave the Rio Grande 
here and strike directly west for the Gila River or continue 
further south and take a trail which ran some eighteen miles 
south of the Copper Mines (modern Santa Rita). Years later 
this latter route was used by the Butterfield Overland Mail. 
The prospect of doubtful water, the expanse of sand, with 
lava and trap rock ridges in the hills to the west decided the 
command to continue further downstream before turning 
westward.‘ 

Three miles from the Socorro camp Kit Carson met the 
column as previously related. It was a most fortunate meet- 
ing for Kearny. Carson had left Los Angeles on September 
5th and had just traveled the Gila Trail over which the troops 
intended to march. As a young man he had worked several 
months for Robert McKnight at the Copper Mines in 1828; 
he was familiar with the Mimbres Mountain region and had 
trapped the Gila River and other streams in Arizona and 
New Mexico. Kearny could not have found a better guide, 
but Carson demurred, explaining that he had pledged him- 
self to deliver important dispatches to Washington and must 
fulfill his promise. Kearny replied that he would relieve him 
of all responsibility and place the mail in the hands of a re- 
liable person for safe delivery — Fitzpatrick. Carson finally 
consented and again turned his face to the west, forsaking 
his hopes of once again seeing his family after months of ab- 
sence and but a few days journey away. This was the act of a 
brave man and Carson is honored for it.® 

Resuming the march, camp was established thirteen miles 

8. Maj. Thos. Swords, Report to the War Department on General Kearny’s March 
from Fort Leavenworth to the Pacific Ocean and Return, Oct. 8, 1847 

4. Emory, op. cit., p. 51. Capt. A. R. Johnston, Journal (included in Emory’'s 
Notea), p. 671. Hereafter will be cited in these notes as Emory, op. cit. John 8. Griffin, 
A Doctor comes to California, California Historical Society (San Francisco, 1948), p. 20. 

5. D. C. Peters, Pioneer Life and Frontier Adventurea (Boston, 1483), p. 281 


Kit Carson's Autobiography, ed. Milo M. Quaife (Chicago, 1935), p. 109. Emory, op. cit., 
p. 572. Griffiin, op. cit., p. 20. 
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below Socorro in a grove of beautiful cottonwoods where the 
command was reorganized due to Carson’s astounding news. 
Kearny selected to accompany him to California his personal 
staff consisting of Captain Abraham R. Johnston, aide-de- 
camp, Captain Henry S. Turner, adjutant general, Major 
Thomas Swords, quartermaster, Dr. John S. Griffin, assistant 
surgeon; Companies C and K, First Dragoons, commanded 
by Captain Benjamin D. Moore and Lieutenant Thomas C. 
Hammond, respectively ; Lieutenant Wm. H. Emory’s detach- 
ment of Topographical Engineers; two mountain howitzers 
on wheeled carriages in charge of Lieutenant John W. David- 
son; a wagon train and a group of scouts and guides, in all 
about 140 men. The rest of the dragoons were placed under 
the command of Major Sumner with orders to remain in New 
Mexico during the winter.® 

On October 9th the troops camped about twelve miles 
north of Elephant Butte in the river bottoms. Carson in- 
formed Kearny that at the rate of progress being made with 
the supply wagons it would take four months to reach Cali- 
fornia and he had serious doubts that they could be takcn 
over parts of the Gila Trail. Anticipating that such might be 
the case pack saddles had been ordered before leaving Santa 
Fe but had been left with Major Sumner. These were sent for 
at once. The troops remained in camp until the 13th when 
they crossed the river to better grazing ground on the west 
bank. That evening the pack saddles arrived together with 
the last mail to be received that year. 

Now the entire command was mule borne greatly to the 
relief of everybody except Lieutenant William H. Emory 
commanding the Topographical Engineer detachment — 
with him it was far otherwise. Now the instruments on which 
he depended to make accurate surveys of the route, the main 
reason for his accompanying the expedition, which had here- 
tofore been carried so safely in the instrument wagon, were 
to be entrusted to the backs of pack mules of dubious 
temperament. 

6. Emory, op. cit., pp. 53, 672. Griffin, ibid. Muster Rolls of Companies C and K, 
let Regt. US Dragoons, Aug. 31, 1846, to Oct. 31, 1846. National Archives, Wash., D. C 


The actual strength of the two companies was 103 enlisted men. Three additional 
dragoons over the 100 selected were on extra duty with the surgeon as hospital stewards 
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We are indebted to Emory for many of the early surveys, 
maps and scientific information on the Southwest. He was 
one of the nation’s most distinguished topographers and a 
few years later became United States Commissioner on the 
International Boundary Commission which established the 
United States-Mexican boundary. His detachment included 
Lieutenant William H. Warner of the Topographical Engi- 
neers, Norman Bestor, civil engineer and topographer, J. M. 
Stanley, artist and draftsman, and several experienced 
“mountain men.” This group was charged with making as- 
tronomical observations, preparing the report of daily prog- 
ress, collecting botanical, mineral, and other specimens, 
noting geological formations, and compiling the topograph- 
ical surveying data which were used in preparing the map 
showing the route of march from Fort Leavenworth to Los 
Angeles. 

Emory, prior to his departure from Washington, D. C., 
to join Kearny, had only twenty-four hours to procure and 
assemble his equipment, insufficient time to obtain all the 
observing instruments that would be needed on the expedi- 
tion. He was unable to find proper chronometers or a tele- 
scope powerful enough to observe the eclipses of satellites of 
the planets, although two 814 inch sextants and two box 
chronometers were supplied. While crossing the Allegheny 
Mountains the stage carrying the party capsized and there- 
after the rates of the chronometers were affected.’ 

Emory states, “The latitudes were determined by measur- 
ing with one of the sextants the double altitudes of stars near 
the meridian, and at all important points by observations on 
north and south stars as nearly as they could be obtained by 
equal altitudes. At these last points, where the observations 
are multiplied, their places may be depended jupon to the 
nearest five seconds.” This distance on the meridional are at 
the mean latitude in which the observations were made is 
equivalent to about five hundred feet on the ground. A check 
of all the recorded observations made during the march from 
Fort Leavenworth to San Diego indicates that the latitudes of 
camps whose sites can be determined on present day maps are 


7. Emory, op. cit., pp. 8, 181. 
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close enough to those obtained by Emory that any differences 
fall within a divergence of a quarter of a mile.* 

The determination of longitude is not so simple. Being a 
function of time, longitude depends upon accurate timepieces 
in order to establish the time difference, converted into arc, 
between one’s own local meridian and that of Greenwich, 
England. The accident to the chronometers has been men- 
tioned and it is remarkable that despite the use of chronom- 
eters whose rates had been adversely affected Emory’s 
observations were so precise. 

If the course of the Rio Grande as shown on Emory’s map 
is projected onto United States Geological Survey maps of 
New Mexico, it will be found to be displaced to the west sev- 
eral miles. Along the lower reaches of the river, south of 
Socorro, this displacement is about 7’ 30” of longitude, equiv- 
alent to seven and one third miles. In other words, the Rio 
Grande is seven miles further east than Emory at the time 
thought it was.° 

Elevations were obtained by use of a mercury barometer, 
an instrument, as a rule, not dependable unless nearby eleva- 
tions are available at the time of observation and compari- 
sons can be made. At high altitudes changes in barometric 
pressure of a few hundredths of an inch will cause consid- 
erable variations of corresponding elevations in feet. Baro- 
metric elevations, however, are of value in reconnaissance 
work when more accurate means are not available, which was 
the case with Emory. 

Emory numbered the camps on the march serially be- 
ginning with Fort Leavenworth as No. 1. Each day several 
readings of the barometer and thermometer were made and 
together with remarks as to the weather, winds and clouds 
were entered on the records. Astronomical observations were 
not made at every camp, but generally every other day and 
the distances traveled between these camps recorded. 

Emory’s fears for his pack-borne instruments were well 
founded. The rates of the chronometers were so affected that 


8. Ibid., pp. 8-9, 130. 

9. Reporte of Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Miasissippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, 1853-56. 36 Cong., 2 sess., Senate Doc. 74, Vol. XI, pt. HU, 
pp. 96-7. 
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calculations of longitude made between October 9th and 26th 
were derived from direct measurements and from lunar dis- 
tances. The viameter for measuring distances, formerly at- 
tached to a wheel of the instrument wagon, was now at- 
tached to a wheel of one of the mountain howitzers. Shortly 
after leaving the Rio Grande while going through some dense 
undergrowth at dusk it was brushed off and lost.'® 

Some writers and readers have assumed that the locations 
where Emory made his astronomical observations can be 
plotted on modern maps by simply using his astronomical 
data without adjustments for the errors in longitude dis- 
cussed before. Such obviously is not the case. Where Kearny’s 
column followed well known trails, especially along the Rio 
Grande, Arkansas and Gila Rivers, his route can readily be 
traced. When he left these river valleys, astronomical ob- 
servations corrected for displacement errors, barometric 
elevations, descriptive terrain features, peculiar geological 
formations, and estimated or measured distances must be 
used to correctly establish his route. 

The dragoons moved out on the 14th with the pack train, 
a pack for almost every person. The mules cavorted and some 
packs were thrown, but soon order was restored in the train 
and the march down river progressed for seventeen miles 
until camp was made in the river bottom below Elephant 
Butte, probably in the outskirts of the present town of Truth 
or Consequences. This camp is listed by Emory as No. 72. 

The next day the march down river continued for three 
or four miles. There the column left the river and immedi- 
ately ascended two hundred feet to the tableland. The direc- 
tion changed to south-southwest, bearing almost on Cooke’s 
Peak, then known as Picacho de los Mimbres, far in the 
distance. It was a plain trail and evidently Kit Carson knew 
exactly where he was going. The tableland was cut by arroyos 
and ravines, two enormous canyons being crossed in succes- 
sion, “‘both deep and wide enough to contain all the waters of 
the Mississippi River,” probably the valleys of Seco Creek 

10. Emory, op. cit., pp. 8, 56. Capt. H. S. Turner, Diary (Mass. in Missouri Hietori- 


cal Society Library, St. Louis, Mo.). 
11. Emory, op. cit., pp. 167, 575. Griffin, op. cit., p. 28. Swords, ibid. 
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and Animas Creek.'* After marching twenty-four miles 
Camp No. 73 was established at a place where a fine leaping 
mountain stream dashed through a rock cut fifty feet deep 
and twenty feet wide; only a short distance further on the 
water disappeared into the sand. Here an astronomical ob- 
servation was made: latitude 32° 55’ 04”; longitude (cor- 
rected for longitudinal error of 7’ 30”) 107° 28’ 45”; 
elevation 4,810 feet. This location plots on modern maps five 
miles directly east of Hillsboro in the valley of Percha Creek 
at an elevation of about 4,900 feet." 

It is a simple matter to locate the place where Kearny’s 
command left the Rio Grande and headed westward to the 
Gila River. Camp No. 70, October 9th to 13th, was on the 
east bank of the river where a stay was made awaiting the 
delivery of the pack saddles. This spot was 203 miles from 
Santa Fe.'* The camp was moved one mile across the river on 
the 13th. On the 14th a march of seventeen miles was made 
to Camp No. 72 in the vicinity of present Truth or Conse- 
quences. The following morning, at a point three or four 
miles down stream the command left the river. 

According to Emory’s Notes this spot was 225 miles from 
Santa Fe. Maps of the United States Geographical Survey 
West of the 100th Meridian, generally known by the name 
of the army officer who supervised it as the Wheeler Survey, 
show the distance from Santa Fe to the point of turn off to be 
225 miles. Although the surveys for these maps were made 
about thirty years after Kearny’s march, few changes oc- 
curred along the route, other than some minor improvements 
to facilitate the passage of wagons. It was the same road of 
sand, rocks and cactus that travelers had trudged for many 
years. 

Today US Highway 85 follows or parallels the old road 
along the west bank of the Rio Grande. Along this highway 
the distance from Santa Fe to Kearny’s turn off point is 218 
miles. These data substantiate the conclusion that this place 

12. Emory, op. cit., pp. 56, 676. Griffin, ibid. Turner, ibid. 


13. Emory, op. cit., pp. 57, 167, 177, 576. Griffin, ibid. Turner, ibid. 
14. Emory, op. cit., p. 55. 
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was below Elephant Butte and approximately where the 
river makes an elbow bend into present Caballo Reservoir. 
Between the Rio Grande and the Gila River the locations 
of three of Kearny’s campsites, Nos. 75, 77, and 78, can 
readily be determined. They can be plotted on modern maps 
by using the latitudes obtained by Emory and measuring dis- 
tances from known identifiable landmarks. Camp No. 75 was 
reached on October 17th. “We then came to the Rio Mimbres, 
and crossed it, and encamped three miles from it, among hills 
of volcanic rock.” '® This plots on a small water course locally 
known as Tom Brown Creek, three miles northwest of pres- 
ent day Swartz, which is situated on the Mimbres River. 
Camp No. 77 was located west of present Silver City on 
Mangas (Night) Creek where it makes a bend to the west 
to join the Gila River. This point is five miles from the Gila 
River.'® Camp No. 78, October 20th, was on the Gila River 
two and one-half miles south of the mouth of Mangas Creek.'? 
These initial locations were plotted and verified on a mod- 
ern map. In each case they are 7’ 30” east of the position 
registered by Emory’s observations. Assuming that the longi- 
tudinal correction of 7’ 30” is applicable to all camp locations 
between the Rio Grande and the Gila River, a reasonable 
postulate as all observations were made within a period of 
six days and under similar conditions, and that the latitudes 
are correct within the allowable tolerance, then these spots 
can be plotted by geographical coordinates on modern maps. 
The next problem to be solved was the determination of 
the locations of Camps Nos. 74 and 76 and the reconstruction 
of the march route between Camp No. 73 and Camp No. 77. 
This was accomplished by considering the march distances 
recorded in journals, by supplementing map studies with a 
reconnaissance on the ground to compare existing terrain 
features with those described by Kearny’s officers, by analyz- 
ing information offered by early settlers, and by checking 
Emory’s elevations with those shown on modern maps. After 
months of effort, extending over several years, testing vari- 
15. Jbid., p. 577. 


16. Emory, op. cit., p. 579. Turner, ibid. 
17. Emory, op. cit., p. 580. Turner, Ibid. 
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ous possibilities, Kearny’s route was finally retraced and 
plotted. 

The troops marched at 8:00 A.M. on the 16th of October. 
The journal accounts of Emory, Johnston, Griffin, and Tur- 
ner accurately describe the route as a stiff climb through the 
foothills to the beautiful, rolling, grama grass country south 
of Hillsboro, with its small streams, tree growths and the 
dark escarpment of the Mimbres Range to the west. Emory 
gives the distance marched as 17 miles, Griffin 18 to 20 miles, 
Turner 19 miles, and Johnston, “Distance 17 miles; 7 south- 
west.” Johnston’s meaning was that Camp No. 74 was seven- 
teen miles southwesterly from Camp No. 73 and seven miles 
west of a north and south line drawn through Camp No. 73. 
The encampment was made on a small stream flowing down 
from the Mimbres Range. Johnston rode to a nearby hill to 
view the country and “From a peak two miles southeast of 
camp the view presented was very grand; and twenty to 
thirty miles wide, covered with grass lays below, the valley 
of the Del Norte widening to the south as far as E] Paso, the 
peaks of the mountains standing around in the distance like 
the frame of a picture.”’'* 

The distance given, the stream, Emory’s trace of the 
route, and Johnston’s view from the peak fix the site of the 
camp as on Berenda Creek near the Nunn ranch and about 
three miles west of present Lake Valley, Sierra County. No 
other location meets all these conditions. Mr. Parks states 
that this is one of the few places in the area where surface 
water has always been known to be found. From a hill two 
miles west of Lake Valley and about two miles southeast of 
the Nunn ranch one can see Dofia Ana Mountain and the 
jagged crest of the Organ Mountains, as well as a panorama 
of the mountains from the San Andres to the Floridas. It is 
one of the few spots in this area where such an unobstructed 
view can be so obtained. 

Johnston thought that the Organ Mountains were at El 
Paso (modern Juarez) as the maps available at that time 
placed El] Paso at the actual latitude of Dofia Ana. Scaled 
from the maps of the New Mexico State Highway Commis- 


18. Emory, op. cit., pp. 576-7. 
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sion, the distance from the site of Camp No. 73 to that of 
Camp No. 74 measures seventeen miles. Emory’s recorded 
elevation was 5,229 feet; United States Geological Survey 
maps show it as about 5,400 feet; the Wheeler Survey as 
5,289 feet. The journals’ descriptions accurately portray the 
existing tree growths, geological formations and rock strata. 
The reconstructed location of Camp No. 74 is shown on the 
map accompanying this article. Unfortunately, a cloudy eve- 
ning prevented astronomical observations by Emory.'® 

Determining the route of march on October 17th from 
Camp No. 74 to Camp No. 75 became the most difficult task 
of the entire study, even though its terminus, Camp No. 75, 
could be accurately located. It is one of the few marches 
whose distance was recorded by neither Emory, Johnston nor 
Griffin. Turner estimated it as being twenty miles.*° The 
various descriptions of the route fit almost any part of that 
area of New Mexico with two significant exceptions ; one con- 
fusing entry of Emory’s unduly complicated the search. To 
add to the difficulties, this portion of New Mexico is one of 
the sections which has not been mapped by the United States 
Geological Survey, making reliable map studies difficult. 

The fact that Kit Carson who had covered this route sev- 
eral times was guiding the party and that the purpose of the 
march was to reach California and not to explore the coun- 
try indicated that the most direct and easiest way would be 
used. The very absence of comments in the journals of any 
difficulties in crossing corroborated this assumption as does 
Johnston’s statement that the route was a bad one for wagons 
but a good one could be made.*! Since the trail was known 
to Carson and presumably to other trappers, it probably was 
one also known and used by Indians. 

Quoting Emory, “We ascended from the stream, on which 
we were encamped, by a narrow valley for 214 hours before 
reaching the summit between it and the Mimbres, which was 

19. Emory, op. cit., pp. 167, 177, 577. Griffin, ibid. Turner, ibid. Lt. G. M. Wheeler, 
United States Geographical Survey West of the 100th Meridian, Atlas sheet No. 84 
(Wash., D. C., 1881). 


20. Turner, ibid. 
21. Emory, op. cit., p. 577. 
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so indistinct that I passed it several miles before discovering 
it.” He continues, 


We descended in an arroyo towards the Rio Mimbres, very 
narrow, and full of shattered pitch stone; the sides and bank 
covered with a thick growth of stunted live oak. In full view, 
nearly the whole time of our descent, was a mountain of pe- 
culiar symmetry, resembling the segment of a spheroid. I 
named it “the Dome.” Our road led along its base to the north; 
another path leading to Janos, a frontier town in Sonora, 
passes down the Mimbres on the south side. The Mimbres was 
traversed only a mile; . . . We turned westward and ascended 
all the way to our camp.?? 


The description of the arroyo fits Gavilan Canyon in every 
detail. Emory also stated that the summit crossing of the 
Mimbres Mountains was made at 6,000 feet.** As none of his 
elevations along the entire route vary more than two hundred 
feet from the true, it appeared reasonable to consider this 
elevation as one of the conditions to be met by any route in- 
vestigated. A two and one-half hour march by mule in this 
region is approximately equivalent to a distance of nine 
miles. 

“The Dome” appeared to be the key terrain feature to 
the route, but peaks which at first seemed to match its de- 
scription had to be rejected. O-Bar-O Peak on the north side 
of Berenda Valley, an early candidate, can not be seen after 
the summit of the Mimbres Range is crossed. Cooks Peak is 
the most prominent land mark in the region and can be seen 
while descending the west slope of the Mimbres Mountains, 
but the trail taken by Kearny’s force did not continue along 
its base to the north, nor does Emory’s trace of the route 
show any dip to the south, but rather an almost due west 
course. 

The present road up Berenda Creek ends at the Parks 
ranch. Upon being told of the search for “the Dome” and for 
Kearny’s trail, Mr. Parks became quite interested and dur- 
ing the course of the following years spent much time reflect- 
ing on possible routes based on his intimate knowledge of the 


22. Ibid., pp. 57-8. 
23. Ibid., pp. 131, 136. 
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country since the late 1880’s. With Mr. Parks as guide and co- 
explorer a mounted reconnaissance on horseback was made 
of several possible routes. 

Emory’s account implies that the route lay up Berenda 
Creek to its head. However, this course is very rugged, the 
Mimbres crest is crossed at an elevation of 7,400 feet, just 
south of Thompson Cone, six hundred feet higher ; no forma- 
tion meeting the description of “the Dome” can be seen, nor 
does the descent to the Mimbres River resemble the accounts 
in the several journals. Also, it would require the route to 
swing considerably to the north. Similar conditions apply to 
a way up Macho Creek or North Taylor Creek, although the 
crossings are a bit lower; in neither case is anything like a 
gap or pass found, but merely a very sharp knife ridge a few 
feet wide. 

Mr. Parks had come to the conclusion that “the Dome” 
might well be a formation that appeared as such from one 
direction only, and if such were the case that direction would 
have to be almost in prolongation of the line of march, since 
Emory stated that it was visible during almost the entire 
descent. He could recall no such formation but was familiar 
with an old trail, later improved to a wagon road, which ran 
up Pollock Creek on the east side of the mountains, crossed 
the summit and followed Dry Gavilan Creek and then Gavilan 
Creek to the Mimbres River. He had ridden and driven over 
this trail many times as it was used to haul supplies from the 
Mimbres Valley to Lake Valley when that town was a boom- 
ing mining settlement. 

Riding to the crest which divides the head of Pollock 
Creek, on the east, from Dry Gavilan Creek on the west, a 
low saddle in the ridge some forty yards broad was found. 
To the west, Dry Gavilan Creek joins Gavilan Creek and con- 
tinues due west to meet the Mimbres River. In prolongation 
of the line of Gavilan Creek and about two miles west of the 
Mimbres River is a solitary hemispherical hill which a glance 
showed answered the description of Emory’s “Dome.” It is 
obvious it would lie directly in front of anyone descending 
Gavilan Creek. Even when viewed a few hundred yards from 
either side of the saddle its distinctive spherical shape less- 
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ened. The elevation of the saddle, to which the name of Parks 
Pass was given, as it had none —nor ever had one, so far 
as can be determined — in recognition of the Parks family’s 
long association with the region, was recorded as approxi- 
mately 6,300 feet. 

The route up Pollock Creek and down Gavilan Creek, 
according to old settlers, was an old Indian trail. Pollock 
Creek is named for a rancher who settled there and was 
killed by Indians about 1886. The ruins of his cabin still stand 
on the bank of the stream. The Parks ranch was attacked by 
Indians in the mid 1880’s, and a skirmish between Indians 
and elements of the 9th U. S. Cavalry took place in Gavilan 
Canyon in 1881. Hallenbeck’s reconstruction of Cabeza de 
Vaca’s route of 1534-1536 indicates that this trail was prob- 
ably in use by Indians even then.** Subsequent to Kearny this 
same trail was used: by Fremont in March of 1849 and by 
William Chamberlin’s party in July of the same year.*® Count- 
less others have since used it. 

The route over Parks Pass meets all the conditions ap- 
plicable to Kearny’s route, except one. Distances check, de- 
scriptions of terrain features check, elevations check approxi- 
mately, and the trail is so easy that even today it is passable 
for a jeep or pick-up truck as far as the pass. Finally, it is 
the one route from which “the Dome” can be seen while de- 
scending a canyon. The one exception is Emory’s statement 
that he passed the summit by a mile before realizing it. 

Parks Pass is not a knife ridge, being practically level 
for some forty yards, but the summit is unmistakable. No 
explanation seems completely plausible. Unable to take ob- 
servations, worry about his instruments, the loss of the 
viameter, engrossed by Kit Carson’s identifying various 
landmarks, Emory may have neglected mentally to note the 
crossing of the Mimbres Range. Another explanation may be 
that the notes of this day’s march became confused with those 
pertaining to the crossing of the continental divide a few 
days later. Some errors are evident in the entries for that 
24. Cleve Hallenbeck, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (Glendale, 1940), p. 222. 

25. John C. Fremont, Memoirs of My Life (New York, 1487), Map. Wm. Cham- 


berlin, Journal, ed. L. B. Bloom, New Mexico Historica, Review (Santa Fe, 1945). Vol 
XX, no. 2, p. 155. 
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latter day.”* But for a false reliance in the accuracy of this 
statement of Emory and consequent search for a very gentle 
grade over the Mimbres Mountains, a determination of the 
route would have been reached months sooner. 

Let us reconstruct the march of October 17th. Upon leav- 
ing Camp No. 74 in the Berenda valley at 8:00 A.M., the col- 
umn left Berenda Creek by a narrow draw on the south side, 
crossed the upper reaches of Macho Creek, then ascended 
Pollock Creek to its head and crossed Parks Pass about nine 
miles from camp. The descent followed Dry Gavilan Creek to 
its juncture with Gavilan Creek and thence to the Mimbres 
River, so clear and refreshing in its beauty. Here the animals 
were watered and a few fish caught.?7 Crossing to the west 
bank, the column swung a mile upstream to the site of present 
Swartz and then northwest up Tom Brown Creek for about 
three miles to where Camp No. 75 was pitched among hills 
of voleanic rock, cedar trees and grass. An astronomical ob- 
servation was made here: latitude 32° 42’ 11”; longitude 
(corrected) 107° 52’ 30”; elevation 5,426 feet. United States 
Geological Survey maps show the elevation as about 5,600 
feet.** 

Why the route over Parks Pass was not used for the prin- 
cipal road over the mountains instead of present State High- 
way No. 180 probably would be an interesting tale in itself. 
Possibly it was due to the discovery of precious metals at 
Gold Dust, Hillsboro, and Kingston. The miners of these dig- 
gings wanted direct communication with Silver City and 
Santa Rita and used the shortest way by continuing the trail 
over the mountains in a direct line. Also, Hillsboro was a 
county seat in former times, and it is probable that the 
ranchers farther south were adverse to the building of a road 
cutting through their ranges. When the diggings at Lake 
Valley and other places petered out, the farmers in the Mim- 
bres valley no longer had a ready market for their produce 
there and the Parks Pass road had served its needs. How- 
ever, even today, it is one of the best routes across the 

26. Emory, op. cit., pp. 60, 578. 


27. Griffin, ibid. Turner, ibid. 
28. Emory, op. cit., pp. 58, 168, 177, 677. 
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Mimbres Mountains and the trace of the old road is still 
visible. 

The path of the dragoons to the Copper Mines was a nat- 
ural trail with easy grades which continued in use for many 
years as the most direct way to Santa Rita. Mr. Parks told 
of riding on it from his ranch to Santa Rita to dances when 
he was a young man and then returning the next morning 
for a day’s work. From Camp No. 75, near Swartz, Kearny 
proceeded on the 18th up the creek, across a ridge into Lamp- 
bright Draw, northwestward up the draw, around the moun- 
tain now known as the Kneeling Nun, but named Ben Moore 
by Emory for his friend Captain Benjamin D. Moore of the 
First Dragoons, who later was killed at San Pasqual — 
Emory was punning here, as “Ben” is a common Scots term 
for a single mountain. The route was an old trail and shows 
on Wheeler Survey map No. 84. Two miles beyond the copper 
mines Camp No. 76 was made on a beautiful creek, probably 
Hanover Creek.*® 

The copper mines were visited and specimens of ore col- 
lected for the mineral exhibit. Mangas Coloradas, the Apache 
chief, visited the camp and promised good faith and friend- 
ship for the Americans. After receiving presents he agreed 
to meet the command at San Vicente Springs. Early the next 
morning the column set out in fine spirits heading directly 
west to the springs, the site of present Silver City, to meet 
the Apaches. However, upon arrival at the springs no In- 
dians were found. All the grass around had been eaten, so 
the march was continued until long after dark to Camp No. 
77, on Mangas Creek where it makes a bend to the west. 

The Apaches came into camp on the morning of the 20th 
and brisk trading ensued for mules, but only a few were ob- 
tained. Marching at noon, the Gila River, five miles away, was 
reached about 3:00 p.m. Camp No. 78 was made on the river 
about two and one half miles down stream from the mouth 
of Mangas Creek. 

If that portion of Emory’s map between the Rio Grande 
and the Gila River is enlarged to the same scale as the sketch 
map printed with this article and then superimposed upon it, 


29. Emory, op. cit., p. 58. Griffin, op. cit., p. 24. Turner, ibid. 
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the trace of Kearny’s route on the Emory map practically 
coincides with the route platted on the sketch map. Map dis- 
tances check throughout, terrain features check on the 
ground with descriptions in journals, directions check, “the 
Dome” is in the correct location, and Emory’s barometric 
elevations are within a reasonable tolerance of two hundred 
feet. At 6,000 feet one hundredth of an inch on the barometer 
scale is equivalent to over eleven feet of altitude. In brief, 
the plotted route is considered to meet all tests as the true 
route which Kearny followed. 

By evening of October 20, 1846, when camp was made 
beside the upper waters of the Gila River, Kearny’s command 
had crossed the jagged escarpment of the Mimbres Moun- 
tains and the continental divide. Now ahead lay the long 
march down the Gila River, across the Colorado River, then 
the Colorado Desert to the end of the trail at San Diego. At 
four o’clock Saturday afternoon, December 12, 1846, Kearny 
and his weary dragoons marched into Old Town during a 
pouring rain. Their march of nearly two thousand miles from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean was completed for 
all but three officers and seventeen enlisted men of the First 


Dragoons; their trail ended forever on the field of battle at 
the little Indian village of San Pasqual, California, December 
6, 1846. 





EXIT AXTELL: ENTER WALLACE 


By Puivip J. RAScH* 


URING the 1870s the Federal Government was deluged 
D with complaints about the political and economic condi- 
tions in Lincoln County, Territory of New Mexico. In 1878 
the outcries attained such a volume that they could no longer 
be ignored. Frank Warner Angel, a New York attorney, was 
appointed a Special Agent, representing both the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of Justice, and sent 
to the Territory to examine and report on the situation. Un- 
fortunately, his original instructions cannot be located in 
the National Archives.' It is evident from his letters that his 
assignment included the investigation of the killing of John 
H. Tunstall and of the charges which had been preferred 
against Frederick C. Godfroy, Agent of the Mescalero 
Apaches; Thomas B. Catron, United States District Attor- 
ney; Samuel B. Axtell, Governor of the Territory, and the 
Surveyor General. 


His task proved to be no easy one. In one report he stated: 


I was met by every opposition possible by the United 
States civil officials and every obstacle thrown in my way by 
them to prevent a full and complete examination — with one 
exception and that of the surveyor general who not only sought 
but insisted on a full examination. .. .* 


Angel reached the conclusion that Tunstall had been mur- 
dered in cold blood, recommended the removal of Axtell® and 
suggested that Godfroy be permitted to resign.* His action in 
regard to Catron is not known, since the report which he 


* 567 Erskine Drive, Pacific Palisades, California. 

1. Report by Marion Johnson, with Thad Page to P. J. Rasch, July 28, 1955. 

2. Frank Warner Angel to C. Schurz, Oct. 3, 1878. Record Group 48, Records of 
the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, Appointment Division, Letters Received, 
Territorial Governors, New Mexico, 1849-78. National Archives. 

%. Frank Warner Angel to Charles Devens, Undated Report, Department of Jus- 
tice. National Archives. 

4. Frank Warner Angel to C. Schurz, Oct. 2, 1878. Record Group 75, Records of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. National Archives. 
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submitted and Catron’s subsequent letter of resignation can- 
not be located in the files of the National Archives.*: ® 

Less than a month after Angel visited Lincoln, the plaza 
erupted into five days (July 15-19, 1878) of fighting between 
the friends of the deceased Tunstall, led by Alexander A. 
McSween, and the partisans of Lawrence G. Murphy, James 
J. Dolan and John H. Riley. Angel had arrived home in 
August and had obtained permission from Attorney General 
Charles Devens to remain with his family while preparing his 
reports. However, on August 17 he was suddenly ordered to 
proceed to Washington immediately to present a brief report 
to President Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Angel’s description of affairs in New Mexico apparently 
convinced the President that Axtell must be replaced as gov- 
ernor of New Mexico. At the suggestion of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Tyner, himself from Indiana, Secretary of the Interior 
Car] Schurz offered the position to Lewis Wallace, of Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, a son of David Wallace, one time gover- 
nor of that state. Wallace, a former Civil War major general 
and member of the military commission which had tried per- 
sons accused of implication in the assassination of President 
Lincoln, was at this time fifty-one years of age and thor- 
oughly bored by his law practice. He had been a loyal worker 
for the election of Hayes and had hoped for an appointment 
as minister to Italy, Spain, Brazil or Mexico in return for his 
services.’ However, excited by the prospect of adventure and 
wealth on the frontier, he accepted the proffered post. On 
September 4 Schurz sent him an order suspending Axtell as 
governor and appointing Wallace as his successor. 

On September 13 Wallace reported to Schurz for instruc- 
tions. About two weeks later he left Crawfordsville for Santa 
Fe. The Indianian traveled by way of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe to Pueblo, Colorado, by narrow gauge to Trini- 
dad, and thence by buckboard to Cimarron, New Mexico, 
where he rested a few days as the house guest of Frank 
Springer. The citizens of Cimarron, who had hailed the news 


56. Bess Glenn to P. J. Rasch, Aug. 2, 1955. 

6. Bess Glenn to P. J. Rasch, Dee. 13, 1955. 

7. Irving Wallace, “Ben-Hur” Wallace. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1947, p. 136. 
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of Axtell’s removal with a 50 gun salute, gave the new gover- 
nor an enthusiastic welcome. He was tendered a reception at 
the home of Judge Lee and was the subject of a highly lauda- 
tory article in the local paper. 

Wallace arrived at Santa Fe on Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 29, where his reception was considerably more restrained 
than it had been at Cimarron. The Rocky Mountain Sentinel*® 
noted that his appearance was a surprise and disappointment 
to quite a number of those who had hoped that Axtell’s re- 
moval would not be consummated. On Monday afternoon the 
new governor took the oath of office from Associate Justice 
Samuel G. Parks, of the Territorial Supreme Court. The fol- 
lowing day he sent Axtell a note informing him that he had 
qualified. Enclosed was the order of suspension. Accompanied 
by U. S. Marshal John E. Sherman and Judge Henry L. 
Waldo, Wallace then called upon Axtell in person. To save the 
discredited official all humiliation possible, Wallace requested 
that there be no public ceremony at his inauguration, and 
granted his predecessor two weeks time in which to move 
out of his official residence, E] Palacio del Gobernador. Asked 
about the Lincoln County troubles, he stated that he would 
go there at once, and “if peace and quiet are not fully re- 
stored in that county within the next sixty days I will feel 
ashamed of myself.” To Schurz he wrote, “As to Lincoln 
county, I shall go to see the people immediately.” ® 

The state of affairs in Lincoln County was dark indeed. 
With neither posse nor troops to assist him, Sheriff George 
W. Peppin was completely powerless. The result was chaos. 
Bands of armed men roamed the country, rustling, stealing, 
burning property, abducting and raping women, and openly 
defying the sheriff to arrest them. On September 6, Joe 
Bowers and Sam Smith, of the McSween faction, had run off 
all of Charles Fritz’s horses while they were being herded by 
his sons only six hundred yards from his house,'’ but their 

8. Santa Fe Rocky Mountain Sentinel, Oct. 2, 1878. 

9. Lew Wallace to C. Schurz, Oct. 1, 1878. The William Henry Smith Memorial 
Library of the Indiana Historical Society. 

10. N. A. M. Dudley to Act. Asst. Adjutant General, District of New Mexico, 
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crime was minor indeed compared with those of the Wres- 
tlers.' This marauding band was led by John Selman,” alias 
John Gunter, who was afterwards to win a dubious sort of 
fame by shooting John Wesley Hardin in the back." Alleged 
to be included in the gang were Thomas Selman, alias ‘““Tom 
Cat,” Charles Snow," alias Johnson, Reese Gobly, V. S. Whit- 
taker, John Nelson, Robert Speakes, Gus Gildea, James Irvin, 
William Dwyer and one Collins.’® On a sweep through the 
county during the latter part of September, they burned the 
Coe ranch house at Tinnie, after first stealing everything of 
value.’® They wrecked Hoggins’ Saloon (the old Murphy 
Brewery) near Lincoln, abused his wife and sister, and seri- 
ously injured a man named Sheppard when he remonstrated 
against their treatment of the women.'? On the Hondo they 
wantonly murdered two boys, Clato and Desiderio Chavez, 
and a crazy boy named Lorenzo Lucero.'* Stealing what 
horses they could find, they proceeded to the Martin Sanchez 
ranch and killed his fourteen year old son, Gregorio. A few 
nights later they raped two women.'* Not long afterwards it 
was reported that the bodies of Reese Gobly, James Irvin 
and “Rustling Bob” had been found on the Pecos, presumably 
murdered by their fellows. 

In one of his reports of their depredations, Lieutenant 
Colonel Nathan Augustus Monroe Dudley,”® commanding 
Fort Stanton, begged, 

a. "os that “Wrestlers”’ is a mistaken rendition of the word Rustlers. 

12. Selman was killed by U. 8S. Deputy Marshal George Scarborough in El Paso, 
Texas, on April 5, 1896. See State of Texas vs. Geo. A. Scarborough, Cause No. 1945. 
Also El Paso Daily Timea, April 7, 1896. 

13. See State of Texas vs. John Selman, Cause No. 1874. Also El Paso Times, Aug. 
20, 21, 22, 1895. 

14. Charles Snow was one of the Clanton gang of rustlers wiped out by Mexicans 
in Guadalupe Canyon on August 13, 1481. See Phil Rasch, “A Note on Buckskin Frank 
Leslie,” in 1954 Brand Book, Denver Posse of The Westerners. Boulder: Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, 1955, p. 208. 
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16. George Coe, Frontier Fighter. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, 
p. 106. 
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19. N. A. M. Dudley to Act. Asst. Adjt. General, District of New Mexico, Oct. 3, 
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“TI respectfully and earnestly ask in the name of God and 
humanity, that I may be allowed to use the forces at my com- 
mand to drive these murderers, horse-thieves and escaped 
convicts out of the country.” 

Following the rape of the two women, he sent Captain 
Henry Carroll out with twenty men to provide protection for 
the citizens. Colonel Edward Hatch, commanding the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, immediately notified him that his action 
was in violation of orders and instructed that Carroll be re- 
called at once.*! 

Sherman informed Wallace that he had warrants for res- 
idents of Lincoln County but was powerless to execute them 
due to the condition of affairs there.** Judge Warren Bristol 
telegraphed from Mesilla that it was impossible to hold court 
in Lincoln County.** Probate Judge Florencio Gonzales, Jus- 
tices of the Peace John B. Wilson, George Kimble, Nicolas 
Torres, J. Gregorio Trujillo and County Commissioners 
Saturnino Baca and Francisco Romero y Luna petitioned for 
protection under the terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, warning that the force of the outlaws was stronger 
in the county than was that of the law-abiding citizens.** 


Dudley wrote that “ten murders have been reported within 
the last fifteen days. No man, woman, or child is safe in the 
county outside of the shadow of the Military.’ 

Terrified for their very lives, even the citizens who had 
taken no part in the Murphy-Dolan-Riley-Tunstall-McSween 
troubles found it necessary to move elsewhere. The Las Vegas 
Gazette reported: 


Six wagon loads of emigrants from North and South 
Spring in Lincoln County,?® passed through town Tuesday go- 


Dudley,”” The Westerners Brand Book. Los Angeles: The Los Angeles Westerners, 1950, 
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ing north. They were driven out by the lawless element of the 
section. They had tried hard to take no part in the contest and 
preferred to leave rather than to take either side. About 
twenty horses had been taken from them. A deputy sheriff rode 
up and demanded that they take up arms and go with them and 
fight. This they refused to do and loaded up and left the coun- 
try. They left their houses, lands, standing crops, gardens and 
everything pertaining to comfortable homes. They will seek 
employment on the railroad. No new country can well afford 
to lose so industrious and law abiding class of people.27 


In spite of the Gazette’s warning the troubles continued. The 
Beckwiths, the Pierces, William Powell and Lewis Paxton 
fled the county. Saturnino Baca remained, but was forced to 
seek refuge at Fort Stanton. The post offices at Roswell, 
Seven Rivers, and Lloyd’s Station were abandoned.** The set- 
tlement of Antelope, near Roswell, was deserted, and a steady 
stream of families flowed out of the territory.® 

In the midst of all these troubles Lawrence G. Murphy, 
one of the men most responsible for their existence, was 
called before the tribunal which passes final judgment on a 
man’s deeds. Broken in health and in power, the former dic- 
tator of Lincoln County died of “general debility” at Santa 


Fe on October 20, 1878.°° Unfortunately, his death did 
nothing to calm the storm which his life had raised. 
President Hayes had issued the following: 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, it is provided in the laws of the United States, 
that whenever by reason of unlawful obstructions, combina- 
tions or assemblages of persons, or rebellion against the au- 
thority of the government of the United States, it shall become 
impracticable in the judgment of the President to enforce by 
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the 


Chisum a few years earlier. For the background of this settlement see Philip J. Rasch, 
“The Pecos War,"’ in press, Panhandle-Plaina Historical Review. 
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United States within any state or locality, it shall be lawful for 
the President to call forth the militia of any or all the states, 
and to employ such parts of the land and naval forces of the 
United States as he may deem necessary to enforce the faithful 
execution of the laws of the United States, or to suppress such 
rebellion in whatever state or territory thereof the laws of the 
United States may be forcibly opposed or the execution thereof 
forcibly obstructed; and 

Whereas it has been made to appear to me, that by reason 
of unlawful combinations and assemblages of persons to arms, 
it has become impracticable to enforce by the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings the laws of the United States within 
the Territory of New Mexico, and especially within Lincoln 
county thereof, and that the laws of the United States have 
been therein forcibly opposed, and the execution thereof 
forcibly resisted; and 

Whereas, the laws of the United States require that when- 
ever it may be necessary in the judgment of the President to 
use the military force for the purpose of enforcing the faithful 
execution of the laws of the United States he shall forthwith 
by proclamation command such insurgents to disperse and re- 
tire peacefully to their respective abodes within a limited time. 
Now therefore, I RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, President of 
the United States, do hereby admonish all good citizens of the 
United States, and especially of the Territory of New Mexico, 
against aiding, countenancing, abetting or taking part in such 
unlawful proceedings, and I do hereby warn all persons en- 
gaged in or connected with such obstruction of the laws to dis- 
perse and return peaceably to their respective abodes on or 
before noon of the thirteenth day of October, instant. 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States to be affixed. Done at the 
City of Washington this seventh day of October in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and third. 


The next day Secretary of War George W. McCrary is- 
sued a General Order instructing the General Commanding 
the Military Department of the Missouri to inform the 
proper military officer that after the 13th of October he 
would disperse by force all unlawful combinations or as- 
semblages within the Territory.*! 

Wallace at once advised Secretary of State W. M. Evarts 
that “I shall go down to Lincoln immediately that I can get 


81. Geo. W. McCrary to Wm. T. Sherman, Oct. 8, 1878. File 1405, AGO, 1878. 
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conveyance and escort the better to report the effect of the 
Proclamation and the manner in which it is observed.” ** Be- 
fore he could start it was rumored that Juan Patron’s gang 
had shot two men and hung another somewhere between 
Lloyd’s Station and Fort Sumner.** Sixty-five horses belong- 
ing to a group of Jicarilla Apaches under the care of Agent 
Jack Long camped on the Reservation less than a mile from 
Fort Stanton were run off on October 12. A week later five 
thousand sheep were stolen from the grazing region just 
north of Lincoln; the three Mexican herders were believed 
to have been killed. 

Wallace seems to have been acting on the assumption that 
if left to themselves the people of Lincoln County would reach 
a peaceful solution of their problems. Now his patience was 
exhausted. In placing the situation before Schurz he stated: 


My judgment is that to refer the matter to the civil au- 
thorities is childish. Read again what Judge Bristol said about 
juries in Lincoln county, observe the petition of officers of the 
county given above. So, too, putting the military at my order 
or that of Sheriffs is but a half way measure. We cannot act 
without process; while courts must sit surrounded by bayonets, 
and juries deliberate in dread of assassination. In fact there is 
nothing to be done but make war upon the murderous bands. 
When prisoners are taken, let them be sent before a military 
commission, appointed to sit continuously at Fort Stanton. In 
other words, martial law for the counties Lincoln and Dona 
Ana. The proclamation in quickest time possible.54 


Apparently Schurz disapproved of this request, for on Octo- 
ber 26 the governor asked Hatch for military assistance in 
maintaining law and order in Lincoln and Dofia Ana Coun- 
ties.*° Hatch at once instructed Dudley to furnish assistance 
to the U. S. Marshal and Territorial Sheriffs and deputies in 
making arrests upon proper writs, in pursuing thieves and in 


32. Lew Wallace to W. M. Evarts, Oct. 9, 1878. Record Group 59, General Records 
of the Department of State, Miscellaneous Letters. 

33. N. A. M. Dudley to Act. Asst. Adjt. General, District of New Mexico, Oct. 10, 
1878. File 1405, AGO, 1878 

34. Lew Wallace to C. Schurz, Oct. 14, 1878. The William Henry Smith Memorial 
Library of the Indiana Historical Society. 

35. Lew Wallace to Edward Hatch, Oct. 26, 1878. File 1405, AGO, 1878. 
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protecting the mails.** Reinforced by additional troops from 
Fort Union, Dudley ordered the detachment at Tulerosa, 
under Lieutenant Millard F. Goodwin, to cooperate with the 
authorities in that area,*? and sent a detachment under Cap- 
tain Carroll to take station at Roswell for the protection of 
the citizens there.** Goodwin was ordered to maintain patrols 
along the highway between South Fork, La Luz and Dog 
Canyon, Carroll was instructed to divide his command, part 
to patrol the road between Roswell and Fort Sumner; part 
the road between Roswell and Seven Rivers. 

The President’s Proclamation and the action of the troops 
seem to have had the effect of causing many of the depreda- 
tors to leave the territory, although Guadalupe Grejada made 
an affidavit that John Jones, Thomas Johnson and one 
Calamo, heading for Texas with a party of some fifteen other 
men, had paused long enough to kill three Mexicans and seize 
their wagons and horses.*® 

For a few weeks, however, things remained generally 
quiet. Wallace, perhaps overly anxious to claim success in 
pacifying the county, then issued a proclamation of his own: 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


For the information of the people of the United States, 
and of the citizens of New Mexico in especial, the undersigned 
announces that the disorders lately prevalent in Lincoln 
County in said Territory, have been happily brought to an end. 
Persons having business and property interests therein, and 
who are themselves peaceably disposed, may go to and from 
that County without hinderance or molestation. Individuals 
resident there, but who have been driven away, or who, from 
choice, sought safety elsewhere, are invited to return, under 
assurance that ample measures have been taken, and are now 
and will be continued in force, to make them secure in person 
and property. And that the people of Lincoln County may be 


36. John 8S. Loud to Commanding Officer, Fort Stanton, Oct. 27, 147%. Exhibit 
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helped more speedily to the management of their civil affairs, 
as contemplated by law, and to induce them to lay aside forever 
the divisions and tends which, by national notoriety, have been 
so prejudicial to their locality and the whole Territory, the 
undersigned, by virtue of authority in him vested, further pro- 
claims a general pardon for misdemeanors and offenses com- 
mitted in the said County of Lincoln against the laws of the 
said Territory in connection with the aforesaid disorders, be- 
tween the first day of February, 1878, and the date of this 
proclamation. 

And it is expressly understood that the foregoing pardon 
is upon the conditions and limitations following: 

It shall not apply except to officers of the United States 
Army stationed in the said County during the said disorders, 
and to persons who, at the time of the commission of the offense 
or misdemeanor of which they may be accused, were, with good 
intent, resident citizens of the said Territory, and who shall 
have hereafter kept the peace, and conducted themselves in all 
respects as becoming good citizens. 

Neither shall it be pleaded by any person in bar of convic- 
tion under indictment now found and returned for any such 
crimes or misdemeanors, nor operate the release of any party 
undergoing pains and penalties consequent upon sentence here- 
tofore had for any crime or misdemeanor. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the Territory of New Mexico to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Santa Fe, this 13th day of November, 
A. D. 1878. 


To Schurz he wrote: “The trouble is ended now”; of Evarts he 
enquired, “Do you not think me entitled to a promotion?” ” 

The Army had found their duty of assisting the peace 
officers both delicate and distasteful. In addition Dudley was 
anxious to start training his men for the trouble which he 
foresaw would soon commence with the Apaches. He 
promptly asked his superior whether the governor’s procla- 
mation was sufficient authority for him to suspend action,* 
but warned that it had had the effect of bringing back into 
the county some noted outlaws, including Jim French and 
Josiah G. “Doc” Scurlock, and that Sheriff George W. Pep- 

40. Quoted in McKee, op. cit., p. 145. 
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pin and his deputies did not consider it safe to leave Fort 
Stanton to make arrests without a military escort.** 

Almost simultaneously with the issuance of Wallace’s 
proclamation a band of thieves stole part of Pat Coghlan’s 
cattle from Three Rivers. They were pursued by !.ieutenant 
Goodwin’s force, who recovered part of the cattle and cap- 
tured Jake Owens and H. J. Bassett, both of whom claimed 
to have been cowboys for John Riley, Frank Wheeler, John 
W. Irving, and H. J. Moore.** Coghlan, however, suddenly 
developed a convenient illness and was unable to appear to 
testify against them when the case was called before Justice 
John B. Wilson. Catron’s brother-in-law and local repre- 
sentative, Edgar A. Walz, however, presented himself before 
the court and volunteered the information that Coghlan had 
informed him that he had not lost a single head of cattle! 
The prisoners were perforce turned loose. That same after- 
noon a Mexican was killed about a mile from the Fritz 
home.** A few days later the bodies of Irving and Moore were 
found near the White Sands. Who had shot them was never 
discovered. 

Aggravating although these things may have been to 
Dudley, it is likely that he was more concerned over his own 
troubles with Mrs. Sue Ellen McSween’s lawyer, a man 
named Chapman. 

Huston I. Chapman was from Portland, Oregon. He had 
accidentally lost one arm in his youth, but being of a vigorous, 
aggressive nature had obtained a position as a civil engineer 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, specializing 
in bridge construction. He left the railroad in September, 
1878, to open a law office in Las Vegas. Within a few weeks 
he was retained by the widow of Alexander McSween and 
adopted her cause with the burning zeal of a born fanatic. 

In October Chapman had written to Governor Wallace 
that 

43. N. A. M. Dudley to Acting Asst. Adjt. Gen. District of New Mexico, Dee. 7, 
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I am in possession of facts which make Col Dudley crim- 
inally responsible for the killing of McSween, and he has 
threatened, in case Martial law was proclaimed that he would 
arrest Mrs. McSween and her friends immediately. Through 
fear of his threat Mrs. McSween left Lincoln and is now visit- 
ing here, until such time as she may with safety return to 
her home.‘ 


Wallace forwarded a copy of this letter to Colonel Hatch, with 
the comment that 


Candidly speaking, the accusations therein against Col. 
Dudley strike me as incredible; at the same time, it is apparent 
that Mrs. McSween... is alarmed; wherefore ...I re- 
spectfully request a special safeguard for her . 

You will further oblige me by calling Col. Dudley’s atten- 
tion to this letter . . . the charges preferred by Mr. Chapman 
seriously affect his fitness for the very delicate duty.47 


Dudley’s reply was anything but the retort courteous. He 
declined to comment on Chapman’s charges, but sent Hatch 
eight affidavits, obtained from Saturnino Baca, George W. 
Peppin, Jack Long, John Priest, Francisco Gomez, Lieuten- 
ant G. W. Smith, Lieutenant Samuel S. Pague, and Assistant 
Surgeon D. M. Appel, attacking Mrs. McSween’s veracity, 
principles and morals, requesting that they be laid before the 
Governor to demonstrate the character of the principal com- 
plainant against him.** Some of the material in these docu- 
ments is of a nature which could not be printed here. In for- 
warding the papers to Wallace, Hatch commented that “The 
safeguard for Mrs. McSween is not, under the circumstances 
necessary.” *” In this decision Wallace concurred, and his re- 
quest for a safeguard was withdrawn. Later he explained 
that his action was not due to the nature of the affidavits but 
because he was convinced that the precautions ordered by 
Hatch made special protection for her unnecessary.” 
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Chapman called on Wallace and over the governor’s pro- 
tests insisted that he would press charges against Dudley 
before the next meeting of the grand jury. After he left, 
Wallace drew out of his desk the preliminary version of his 
proclamation of pardon for the Lincoln County feudists and 
thoughtfully inserted the clause regarding Army officers, 
with the object of protecting them from harassment by Mrs. 
McSween and her lawyer. To Dudley he wrote, “I had a good 
reason for that by the way which I shall explain when I see 
you,.”’5! 

Unfortunately for the governor’s good intentions, in a 
long “Open Letter’’®? Dudley, with the endorsement of his 
officers, rejected the pardon for himself and his command, 
contending that as they had committed no illegal acts they 
could not be pardoned, and severely criticized Wallace for his 
failure to visit Lincoln to investigate the five murders, the 
rapes, and the horse and cattle thefts that had recently taken 
place. Injudiciously, he referred to the “eight long affidavits” 
and characterized Mrs. McSween as “a notoriously bad 
woman.” 

Intemperate though his language was, his attitude could 
be attributed to the delicate sense of honor which military 
men have always professed. Wallace contented himself with 
writing the officers at Fort Stanton a mild note inviting 
them to call npon him so that he might show them that “‘the 
clause of which you complain was even more than a kindness 
to such of you as were on duty in Lincoln county during the 
disorders there,”®* and informed Schurz that he was delib- 
erately staying away from Lincoln in order to avoid provok- 
ing jealousy and bad feeling.™* 

Perhaps Wallace’s forebearance stemmed from the fact 
that only the previous week he had requested that Dudley be 
relieved from command of Fort Stanton, as “he has excited 
the animosity of parties in Lincoln County to such a degree 
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as to embarrass the administration of affairs in that lo- 
cality.”°° Dudley’s superiors, however, unanimously disap- 
proved the request. General of the Army William T. Sherman 
noted in his endorsement that Dudley was not required to 
explain his public acts to the governor, but would promptly 
do so to his superiors if Wallace would prefer charges against 
him.** 

Chapman repeatedly addressed Wallace, insisting in in- 
creasingly abusive language that the governor must visit 
Lincoln in person. Dudley, he wrote, was “a whiskey barrel 
in the morning and a barrel of whiskey at night . . . his con- 
duct has become a reproach to the military service of the 
country and an insult to every officer who tries to maintain 
the dignity of his position.”®’ Failing to receive satisfaction 
from Wallace, he finally challenged him directly by organiz- 
ing a mass meeting of the citizens of Lincoln on December 7 


for the purpose of expressing their sentiments in regard to 
the outrages committed in this county, and to denounce the 
manner in which the people have been misrepresented and 
maligned; and also to adopt such measures as will inform the 
President of the United States as to the true state of affairs in 
Lincoln County.58 


To the governor himself, Chapman wrote contemptu- 
ously: 


The people of Lincoln County are disgusted and tired of 
the neglect and indifference shown them by you, and next week 
they intend holding a mass-meeting to give expression to their 
sentiment, and unless you come here before that time you may 
expect to be severely denounced in language more forcible than 
polite. ... 

I am now preparing a statement of facts for publication, 
which, I am sorry to say will reflect upon you for not coming 
here in person, for no one can get a correct idea of the outrages 
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that have [been] committed here by quietly sitting in Santa Fe 
and depending on drunken officers for information.5® 


Fortunately for the peace and quiet of Lincoln, Chap- 
man’s meeting met with the disapproval of Isaac Ellis, Ben 
Ellis, Jose Montafio and others of the cooler heads among the 
McSween partisans. As a result it seems to have gone off 
without disturbance of any kind. Wallace jubilantly informed 
a reporter that when he 


reached his post of duty he found the Territory in a state of 
anarchy and confusion... . 

By systematic management, with the assistance of the na- 
tional authorities, who placed at his disposal the United States 
troops stationed in the Territory, he has brought about a state 
of profound peace, and he says New Mexico is . . . free from 
turmoil and anarchy today... .®° 


The Governor was soon to learn that he had committed a stra- 
tegic blunder which a former major general should have 
avoided: he had fatally underestimated Chapman’s ability 
to create trouble. 

59. H. I. Chapman to Lew Wallace, Nov. 2, 1878. Exhibit No. 25, Vol. No. 1, Court 
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ACROSS THE PLAINS IN 1866 
3y THOMAS A. MUZZALL* 


The Command consisting of the 3rd U. S. Cavalry, com- 
manded by Col. M. S. Howe, U. S. Army and the 57th U. 8S. 
Colored Infantry, commanded by Col. Paul Harwood, U.S. V., 
with a large train of waggons, all under the command of 
Col. M. S. Howe started from Fort Smith, Ark. enroute to 
Fort Union, N. M. on the 8th of June, 1866. 


June 8—Crossed the Poteau River at 5 P.M. and camped on 
its banks to allow time for our train to cross it. Rained dur- 
ing the night. 


June 9—Left camp about 10 A.M. and marched about 10 
miles. This country is a beautiful one, the soil is splendid 
black loam, timber is plenteous and of good kind, water good 
and a plenty. The weather is very hot, so much so that the 
men fell out in great numbers, quite exhausted. One poor 
fellow died on my hands from sunstroke. Today we passed 
through Scullyville. This was a flourishing town before the 
War, but it is now in ruins. The land about us is owned by the 
Cherokee tribes, and is called on the maps “Indian Ter- 
ritory.”” They farm little and raise a great number of cattle, 
but they are a lazy, shiftless set. We have no road, our route 
lies between 34 and 36 degrees of Latitude. 


June 10—Strike tents at 8 A.M. and march through a pretty 
country, the prairies look like a flower garden. I gathered 
some flowers and pressed them in a book. We marched about 
18 miles and encamped in a small body of timber a half mile 
off the trail. About 200 men fell out today, the weather is so 
sultry. 


June 11—Strike tents at 5 A.M. and march about 11 miles 
through a fine country, in fact the finest I ever saw. No men 
fell out today as it is cooler on account of a cool wind. We 


* Copied March 6, 1956 by his Granddaughter, Gene Marquette Minium. “I copied 
it faithfully, his handwriting is as perfect as engraving, and altho’ small, is a pleasure 
to read.”’ Gene M. Minium, Springfield, Oregon 

{See biographical sketch of the diarist in Notes and Documenta. Ed.] 
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crossed the San Bois River today and passed the Laureate 
range of mountains. 


June 12—Strike tents at 7 A.M. and march about 14 miles, it 
has rained all day at intervals. The scenery is of the same 
character as of yesterday. The men are getting along fine. 
We cross the Santa Rita River. 

June 13—Strike tents at 6 A.M. and march about 15 miles. 
We had to take to the mountain ridges today as the bottom 
lands are so wet from heavy rains that we cannot travel on 
them. The men have to work hard pulling the waggons 
through the mud for the poor mules pulled so hard that they 
could pull no more without rest. 


June 14—Lay in camp today to rest the mules, it rained 
heavily all day. A courier went back so I sent a letter to my 
wife. 


June 15—Strike tents at 1:30 P.M. and move a mile. or two 
to a higher ridge, the men pulling the waggons through the 
mud for the mules can get no foothold, the ground is so soft. 
The men are giving out with this heavy labour of pulling 
loaded waggons through the mud. Two cases of hernia re- 
ported to me. 


June 16—Start at 5 A.M. and move a mile or two and stop 
on a hill. The ground is too soft even for our saddle horses. 
I expect we will be compelled to wait a few days to give both 
men and beasts a little rest, and let the mud settle. 


June 17—Remain in camp today as we are mud bound. I 
caught two tarantulas and a centipede and put them in alco- 
hol to preserve them. 


June 18—Still in camp mud bound. I had one man die today 
of pneumonia. Gaines Creek is ahead three miles but im- 
passible. We must wait for it to go down. 


June 19—Still in camp. Our waggons all caught up with us 
today, we have a great time drying out our baggage. 

June 20-—Strike tents and march about 12 miles, crossing 
Gaines Creek. The men had to wade, the current is very 
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swift. We are now only about 85 miles out of Fort Smith and 
are 12 days out. Now in higher country I think we will get 
along better. Fresh fish in abundance. 


June 21—Strike tents at 5 A.M. March about 14 miles, 
crossed several creeks. 


June 22—Strike tents at 6 A.M. March about 20 miles. Very 
fine country. 


June 23—March at 8 A.M. for about 18 miles, cross Boggy 
River. 


June 24—Lay in camp to allow the supply train to get up to 
us as it is far behind and has had a hard time getting along. 
Weather fine and scenery. 

June 25—Marched at 5 A.M. Passed Talbert’s Seminary, now 
in ruins the result of the War. Crossed Blue River, passed 
Brogan’s Ranche. We marched 20 miles today. 


June 26—Start at 5 A.M. and march 15 miles, we are getting 
near the Canadian River. It rained heavily today. 


June 27—Start at 5 A.M. and march 17 miles, crossing head- 
waters of the Topofky River. We are traveling directly to- 
wards the Canadian River. 


June 28—Remain in camp today to repair waggons and to 
get an Indian guide from a Caddo village a few miles from 
here. The water here is badly tainted with alkalie but the 
weather is fine. 


June 29—Still in camp. Weather fine and cool. I caught some 
tarantulas, scorpions and two horn’ed toads. 


June 80—Still in camp. The Washita River is not fordable 
on account of late rains. We were mustered for pay today. Got 
a Comanche Indian for guide. We have a plenty of Indians in 
camp, begging. 


July 1—Still in camp. Washita too high for fording. Pass the 
day watching Indians. 


July 2—Start at 5 A.M. and march about 35 miles, 20 miles 
of it without water. The weather is very hot today. We will 
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have to go around the head of the Washita and then on the 
great divide between it and the Canadian River. 


July 83—Start at 5 A.M. March about 16 miles. The country 
is poor and water bad. 


July 4—Start at 5 A.M. March about 4 miles to better water. 
We lay by for rest to celebrate the 4th. Weather very hot. 


July 5—Start at 5 A.M. March about 16 miles. We ford Wal- 
nut Creek and get on the wrong trail through the obstinacy 
of Col. Howe. Our guide leaves us in consequence. Weather 
fine, country poor. 


July 6—Start at 5 A.M. March about 15 miles. Some slight 
rain this forenoon. We march not more than ten miles in a 
direct course. Crossed many pretty streams. Bottom land 
very fine. Saw some buffalo carcasses today. 


July 7—Start at 5 A.M. and march about 12 miles, some 
slight rain this forenoon. We camp on the Washita River. 
A large driving of cattle is following us for protection, they 
are going to Santa Fe, New Mexico to be sold. 


July 8—Start at 5 A.M. and march about 18 miles, passing 


Stanwhait’s (Stand Watie) old stand. He is a Seminole 
(Cherokee) Indian and was a Brig. Gen’! in the C.S.A. My 
old Regiment often fought his. (Pea Ridge Battle, Ark.) 


July 9—Start at 5 A.M. and march about 12 miles. We camp 
at Fort Cobb. The Fort is in ruins, was built of red sand stone 
and sun dried bricks, there are some good bridges crossing 
the stream on which the Fort stands. It was evacuated upon 
the outbreak of the War. 


July 10—Start at 5 A.M. and march about 22 miles and camp 
on the Washita River. We passed through a prairie-dog 
town today. Saw live buffalo and killed several rattle snakes, 
5 to 6 feet long. I saved the rattles. 


July 11—Another 5 A.M. ctart and march slowly on account 
of ravines which the Pioneers have to fix for us to cross. We 
march about 14 miles and see plenty of gypsum, which taints 
the water badly. The men killed some few buffalo. I had some 
of the meat for my supper. Too fresh for my taste. 
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July 12—Start at 6 A.M. marching 14 miles. Col. Harwood 
and his orderly are both out hunting buffalo. They had better 
look out or they will get lost. We camp close to a canyon; the 
Pioneers have a great task here to cut a road through the 
canyon. I shot at a prairie-dog today and missed him, but 
the windage of the ball knocked him over, and I caught him 
alive and unhurt. I shall try to make a pet of him. Col. Har- 
wood and orderly have not returned to camp yet. We are 
getting alarmed for their safety. 


July 183—Started late at 9 A.M. and marched about 12 miles. 
We have lost Col. Harwood and his orderly, they have not 
been seen since yesterday morning and some scouting parties 
were sent out to look for them. 


July 14—Start early and march about 8 miles. Col. Howe has 
sent out six companies of Cavalry to hunt for Col. Harwood. 
I am afraid the Comanches have got him, if they have, it will 
be all day with him, for they will surely kill him. No buffaloes 
in sight today. 


July 15—Start early and marched about 20 miles. The Cav- 
alry have returned, they could find no trace of Col. Harwood. 
We will have to wait for Time to tell what became of him. 
I am sorry for him, he was a good officer and a gentle- 
man. We saw large herds of buffalo today, and a part of a 
herd broke through our train, completely scalping one of the 
drivers. He will die. We camped near some strange looking 
large mounds this evening, they are composed of shells. I 
collected some for preservation. 


July 16—Didnt start ’til noon and marched about 12 miles. 
The Regimental Quartermaster was placed under arrest by 
Col. Howe today for allowing his herders to steal horses from 
the Indians some weeks ago. 


July 17—Remained in camp all day. The Cavalry took an- 
other hunt for Col. Harwood. We are camped on Epsom 
Creek. The water is horrible. 


July 18—Start early and march about 28 miles. The country 
is a high dry plateau. We are again approaching the Cana- 
dian River. Saw a rainbow by starlight tonight. No news of 
Col. Harwood. 
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July 19—Another early start and march slowly, as both men 
and animals are suffering for water. We pass the Antelope 
Hills. There are six of them, very singular looking, four of 
them look like immense forts. They can be seen 10 miles 
off, they are composed of carboniferous sandstone. This morn- 
ing some of the officers and myself discovered a solitary buf- 
falo; we gave chase on foot and, surrounding him, drove him 
to the column where we killed him. I got his tongue. It looked 
ridiculous to see how respectful we were to his Majesty 
every time he turned to look at us, we would scamper off, and 
then we would follow him and boast of what we would do 
to him! 


July 20—Start early and march about 20 miles and reach 
the Canadian. We find good water and grass but no wood. 


July 21—Start early and march about 3 miles to Valley 
Creek; passible water, soil poor, plenty of sand, gypsum, 
ising glass, but sparse vegetation. 


July 22—Start early and march about 20 miles along the 
banks of the Canadian. The weather is sultry and we suffer 
for water as the Canadian is so badly tainted with alkalie 
that we cannot drink it. Today we passed a wagon capsized. 
It evidently belonged to some venturesome trader who had 
been murdered by the Indians as we found his scalped body 
and the bodies of two women, also mutilated a few steps from 
his wagon. We buried all. We are camped opposite the Nat- 
ural Mounds. 


July 28—Start early and march about 15 miles along the 
Canadian; our mules are dying very fast, many men des- 
perately ill. The weather is so hot, grass is poor, and the 
water so alkaline. 


July 24—Start early, march 15 miles along the Canadian, 
passed a beautiful spring. 


July 25—Start early, march about 15 miles, camp in a valley 
surrounded by mounds formed of small round stone, similar 
to those found on a sea beach. The air is dry and pure, water 
very nauseous, all vegetation dried up due to excessive heat. 
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July 26—Start at 3 P.M. and finally cross the Canadian, camp 
near a crossing at the foot of a very high bluff. I have a negro 
in my care, he is dying from general dropsy. 


July 27—Remain in camp today. The poor negro died in the 
night, so today, Dr. Wright and I performed a post mortum. 
I caught a giant centipede today, he fought hard. We are 
nearing the “Fort Gibson and Santa Fe Road” and are about 
240 miles from Fort Union. 


July 28—Start early and march about 15 miles. We have 
good water. In a very sandy country with little or no grass, 
crossing 2 or 3 creeks with a few scattering bushes with 
grape vines on them. Brought up to date my list of men lost 
and where buried. 


July 29—Start early and march about 15 miles. We have good 
water and grass tonight but no wood. We begin to see signs 
of civilization. We are nearing the great Santa Fe Road. 


July 80——Start early and march about 22 miles and camp at 
an old Camp ground called Camp Jackson. We saw a great 
deal of mirage today. The men and animals are improving 
now since we get good water and grass. Today the soldiers 
and teamsters got to fighting, and I had several nasty wounds 
to dress. 


July 21—Start early and march about 11 miles and camp on 
a well timbered stream. It rained all night, the country is 
improving. 


August 1—Start early and march about 22 miles, encamp on 
a beautiful stream with a plenty of fish in it. 


August 2—Start early and march about 25 miles. We pass a 
very large tree, completely petrified, it was miles off on the 
prairie and not a tree or shrub in sight. We are camped near 
a big spring. 


August 3—Start early and march about 12 miles to what is 
said to be Utah Creek, a large swift running stream, well 
timbered. Saw a great deal of iron blossoms indicating a 
plenty of that metal in the soil. 
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August 4—Start early and march about 17 miles and encamp 
on the same stream as last night and find that it is the Cana- 
dian River. Utah Creek is three miles ahead. This country is 
very mountainous. “Anton Chico” peak is in sight. We are 
now in the Rocky Mountain Range. 


August 5—Start early and march about 18 miles, crossing the 
Canadian, it is here cailed Rio Colorado, or Red river. We 
reach Fort Bascom, this is a new Fort built since the War 
commenced. It is built of adobe, which is a kind of sun-dried 
brick. The Fort is on the south side of the Colorado river. 


August 6—Start early and march about 14 miles over a rough 
country, we are in the mountains and they are covered with 
a scrub cedar. Water good. “Wagon Mound” is in sight. 


August 7—Start early and march about 14 miles over a 
mountain road which is awful rough, but at least a road. At 
night after camping, I ascended a very high hill close to camp, 
it is over 300 foot high, straight up. 


August 8—Start early and march about 15 miles. We encamp 
at the foot of an immense peak, I ascended it, after great 
exertion. I was rewarded by the beautiful, I might say, glor- 
ious, view I obtained. I could see the snow-clad peaks which 
were towering far above me. Cactus were here growing from 
7 to 8 ft. high. 


August 9—Start early and march about 16 miles and encamp 
on the same stream as for the last two or three nights. We 


pi s two “Ranches,” and thousands of sheep, goats and 
cattle. The people here are too lazy to milk the cows. They 
have thousands running wild and they buy their butter, 
“‘Monti-kee-ya” from the traders and have to pay from $1.50 
to $2.00 per pound for it. 


August 10—Start early and march about 12 miles. Close to 
camp is a large corn field, we buy a few ears of corn at 
16 2/3rds ¢ per ear. Chickens at $2.00 each and eggs at 25¢ 
each. The Mexicans know how to charge. 


August 11—Start early and march about 20 miles through a 
canyon all the way. We camp on the top of a hill, the road up 
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the hill is about 84 of a mile long and is at an angle of about 
35 degrees. Our teams will be all night getting up the hill. 
It is raining heavily, but I am in a small cave, so I dont fear 
the rain. 


August 12—-Start at 10 A.M. and march about 18 miles across 
a high plateau and camp in a Mexican village. We caught a 
slight glimpse of Fort Union. The Cavalry, with Col. Howe 
have gone on to the Fort tonight. 


August 13—Start early and march about 10 miles, passing 
Kroenig’s Ranche. This is one of the Santa Fe Stage Stations. 
Here we saw large fields of wheat and oats. At 11 A.M. we 
reached Fort Union. We will probably be here for a few days 
and then be sent off to some petty mountain Fort. Kit Carson 
is here, also Major Gen. Pope and Bvt. Brig. Gen’! Carleton. 
I found some letters from home awaiting me here. I answered 
them this morning. 


August 14—to the 20th-In Camp, doing nothing worth 
recording. 


August 21—This morning we were all agreeably surprised 


to see Col. Harwood come walking in to Camp. He had es- 
caped from the Indians and made his way by Fort Smith and 
Little Rock Ark. to St. Louis, Mo., from there to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and then by stage to this place. We were very 
glad to see him. He took command of the Regiment. We have 
received orders to scatter to different Posts. Two companies 
with Regt. Headquarters and the Col. and myself, are to go 
to Fort Stanton in the White Mountains in New Mexico, 
among the Apache Indians. 


MEMORANDA OF TRIP FROM FT, UNION TO FT. 
STANTON, N.M., via BOSQUE REDONDO. 


August 22—Start early and march about 12 miles. We have 
a splendid outfit. I have a nice ambulance to ride in and a 
wagyon for my baggage. The weather is cool and pleasant. 
We turn our faces to the South now. 
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August 23—Start early and march about 18 miles, reaching 
Las Vegas. This town our first town since leaving Ft. Smith. 
It is prettily situated on a swift running stream called the 
Rio Guyeena, which means “Chicken River.” Just as we got 
our tents pitched a Mexican came to get me to go and see a 
Mexican who had just dropped dead while mowing. Dr. W. 
and I went to see him and found him quite dead and the 
Sheriff and two policemen were present. The “Alcade” of 
Las Vegas particularly requested us to open the man to see 
what caused his sudden death. Dr. W. felt somewhat indis- 
posed, so the task fell on my shoulders. I performed the 
operation in the presence of the Alcade and the City officials 
and found the man had died from the bursting of an aneu- 
rysm of the aorta, at the point where it first leaves the heart. 
I found a hole big enough to admit two fingers easily. The 
river is so high here that we will have to lay by until it goes 
down a little. 


August 24—Remain in camp. Dr. Wright tried to cross the 
river and got his buggy smashed to pieces and nearly drowned 
himself. There are some splendid Mineral Springs here. 


August 25—Crossed the Guyeena river today with a great 
deal of difficulty. We lost one mule in crossing. We camped 
in the evening and I went with the officers to a Fandango 
in Old Town. 


August 26—Start early and march about 18 miles to Apache 
Springs. Rained all day. This is a dismal looking country. 


August 27—Start early and march about 16 miles to a swift 
stream. General Sykes with a part of the 5th Infantry are 
near us, water-bound. Barren place. 


August 28—Start at 7 A.M. and march about 20 miles, cross- 
ing the Guyeena river again. Gen’l Sykes and command are 
one mile ahead. 


August 29—Start early and march about 9 miles, then stop 
to allow our train to catch up. They stopped behind to find 
some of the mules that had strayed. I went fishing and saw 
a large spring. It was about 100 yards wide and I tied three 
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long fishing lines together, and then could not touch the 
bottom. I also killed a very large rattlesnake. The country is 
improving. 


August 80—Start early and march about 19 miles, passing 
several Ranches kept by Americans. The soil is very produc- 
tive, yielding 50 bushels of wheat or 60 bushels of corn to the 
acre. Potatoes will not grow here., they say because of the 
alkalie in the soil. Butter is $2.00 per lb., bacon is 40 cts. per 
lb., onions are $1.00 per dozen, corn is 50 cts. per dozen ears, 
eggs are $2.50 per dozen, and hay is $50-to $60. per ton. 


August 31—Start early and march about 20 miles and camp 
at a Cavalry outpost of Fort Sumner which is 12 miles on 
from here. Weather hot, no wood. 


Sept. 1—Start at 4 A.M. and reach Fort Sumner at 8 A.M. 
We camp about a half mile from the Fort. This Fort is built 
of adobe and has a farm of about 2400 acres; it’s worked by 
the Navahoe Indians who are kept here to prevent them from 
doing any damage to the settlers. There are 7500 of these 
Indians here, all fed by the Govt. This Fort is on the Pecos 
River and is generally known as the “Bosque Redondo,” 


which means round timber. The Pecos is so high that we will 
have to wait perhaps for a week for it to go down low enough 
for us to cross it. Weather close and sultry. 


Sept. 2nd to the 5th. Lay in camp waiting for the Pecos to 
get low enough for fording. We have orders to kill all male 
Indians we may meet after leaving here, and to take the 
females prisoner but not to hurt them. I think we will move 
tomorrow. I sent some letters home. The weather is very hot. 


Sept. 6—Start early and march about 12 miles. In crossing 
the Pecos this morning we had to unload our waggons and 
take the baggage over in a small boat and let the mules swim 
over with the waggons. We made the crossing safely and are 
now on what is called the Dry Horn Route, and we have near 
80 miles with no water before us. 


Sept. 7—Start early and march about 30 miles of forced 
march. Camp near a small hole containing a little surface 
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water which is horrible to taste. No wood, weather very hot, 
grass is good, country nearly level. 


Sept. 8—Start early and make about 25 miles today. Camp 
in a deep canyon where we found a little water in a rock. The 
animals have had no water since day before yesterday and 
they will have to go without until tomorrow night. The “El 
Capitano Mountain” is in sight. Fort Stanton is on the other 
side of it, they tell me. 


Sept. 9—Start early and march about 35 miles to a splendid 
mountain stream, refreshing to both men and animals. We 
camp near what is called Hopkin’s Ranche the Ranche was 
burned and Hopkins and his men were murdered here a short 
time ago by the Apache Indians. We are at the foot of El 
Capitano and Fort Stanton is only 25 miles from here. 
Weather cool. 


Sept. 10—Start early and march 25 miles to Ft. Stanton. We 
reach the Fort by 3 P.M. and camp close to it. The Fort is 
now garrisoned by New Mexican troops but they will move 
out in a day or so and we will compose the garrison. The Ft. 
is on the south side of the Rio Bonito which is a most beauti- 
ful stream running from the Blanco Mts. This day’s camp 
is surrounded by mountains and I like it, the air is so pure. 
The Hospital Steward here will go away with the New Mex- 
ican troops. He gave me a Mexican hairless dog which I will 
take home if it lives and I live. lam making it a blanket out of 
my regimental cape. 


Sept. 11—Remain in camp to rest. Tomorrow we will move 
into the Fort and the Mexicans will move out. This evening 
we are to have a Ball given in our honor by the Mexican offi- 
cers. Very few Senoras and less Senoritas here. 


Sept. 12—Moved into the Fort. I took charge of the Hospital, 
which is a miserable dirty hole, and my men have commenced 
cleaning it out. 


Sept. 183—Finished cleaning the Hospital buildings and fixed 
me a room for my own comfort. My hairless dog proves a 
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docile companion. The days pass so much alike in a Fort that 
I wont record any more while here. 


Sept. 24—Ordered to go to Fort Leavenworth Ks. It will be 


too cold to keep a record, I’m afraid. Will go to Ft. Union 
tomorrow. 


Oct. 29—We left Fort Union enroute to Fort Leavenworth 
and arrived at Fort leavenworth after making a march of 
about 790 miles in 31 days of actual marching. We were 
snowed-in two days on the Arkansas River and were also 
forced to way-lay over at Fort Riley for two days. 

The Regiment is to be mustered out of service immedi- 
ately, and I have a furlough of 30 days allowed me to visit 
my home and family in Ross Station, Indiana. 


Exuent Omnes, 





THE APUNTES OF FATHER J. B. RALLIERE 


By FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIS AND EDWIN BACA 


(Concluded) 


DOCUMENT OF THE CHURCH OF TOME AND ITS CEMETERY 


The problem of ownership of the Campo Santo in front 
of the church of Tomé — whether by church or by grantees 
and their heirs — arose in part as a result of the question of 
control of burial plots, after the Otero-Ralliere battle. But, 
in general, the difficulty was a product of the times rather 
than primarily a clash between pastor and parishioners. 
Father Ralliere comes to this bitter struggle in the last sec- 
tion of his notes. 

The campo santo always had been considered as of the 
church. In a paragraph appended at the end of the document 
covering the original Grant of Tomé,*° mention is made of 
the square of thirty varas on which houses were to be built, 
and the break in the east side of the square where a church 
and dwelling for the Father Minister were to stand. By 1760 
“A decent church has already been built... with a transept 
and three altars ... dedicated to the Immaculate Conception. 
There is a house for the parish priest who is the one of the 
Villa of Albuquerque.”’*! In the pre-American days of New 
Mexico, possession of a written title to this land was not felt 
necessary by the Church. Many of the people of the state had 
lost or never had had a title to the lands which in fact were 
their own private property. Occupation rather than papers 
constituted ownership. 

3ut times and conditions changed. People who came in 
after the American occupation wanted land, and many were 
less than scrupulous about their means of obtaining it. In 
some cases the acquisition came through legal if not ethical 
background. Land was traded for a barrel of whisky, ac- 
quired through forged title, or purchased for a fraction of 
its worth. The United States had agreed to honor all old land 


20. Archives of New Mexico, No. 956 (Unpublished portion). 
21. Eleanor B. Adams, “Bishop Tamaron's Visitation of New Mezico,"" New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., vol. 28, no. 3 (1964), p. 201. 
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titles which could be proved to have existed at the time of 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. But when the time came 
for examination of those titles, some “grant lands” appeared 
to be without grants. Others were found to have been con- 
ferred more than once, in different periods by different 
magistrates to different families. Sometimes they had been 
sold, subsequently, by heirs of both grantees! When titles 
were lost, the area concerned was open to new occupants. 
Soon the Spanish-speaking populace awoke to find that much 
of their land had disappeared, through one mechanism or 
another, into the hands of Anglo-Americans and other Span- 
ish-Americans intent on making the most of this period of 
transition and confusion. They discovered that having a 
paper to a piece of land was the important point, and — sore 
from losses — became suspicious of everyone. 

Before this period no one had worried about whether the 
Church as a legal entity ought to have actual written title to 
the lands set aside in the old grant for its use. Under the 
new regime, some of the churchmen felt that such a paper 
of title properly should exist and they advised Father Ral- 
liere to suggest that the Archbishop ask the Board of 
Trustees for it. The Archbishop did so. The Board considered 
the matter and, with one exception, all the members voted 
to give the deed. The problem was temporarily tabled, prob- 
ably because of the single dissenting vote. Unfortunately, 
just at this time certain of the Tomé parishioners, land con- 
scious, chanced to be annoyed because several members of 
Ralliere’s large household recently had married and Ralliere 
had given them gifts of acreages purchased by himself from 
the descendants of grantees. Moreover, one of these house- 
hold members was unpopular per se in the community be- 
cause he was the official collector of first fruits due from each 
parishioner to the church — and on occasion was known to 
have appropriated a bagful of wheat to spend on drinks for 
himself before he reached home! Hearing that the Trustees 
might give acquiescence to placing the title of church lands 
in the official ownership of the Church, a small group of the 
disgruntled Spanish-Americans rushed to defend their 
“rights” against all “foreigners,” making but slightly veiled 
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insinuations that the Church might be looking to something 
which would make for profit, refusing to “sell their dead” — 
in giving title to the cemetery —, and even verbally accusing 
Father Ralliere as a “landlord.” 

The matter was argued with emotion. Finally a paper 
actually was drawn up and sent to Archbishop Pitaval, but 
it was far from what the Church felt proper and the lan- 
guage in which the Archbishop rejected it is reported to 
have been more emphatic than clerical. There were other 
meetings, letters, arguments. Father Ralliere suffered, tak- 
ing too personally an event which was not primarily of his 
own making. 

The eventual outcome was a paper of title drawn on lines 
close to, if not exactly duplicating, those originally suggested 
by the Church. By this the Trustees gave title to the ground 
upon which the church stood; the land between church and 
highway, where subsidiary buildings, including the parson- 
age, had been erected in 1872; the campo santo in front of 
the church; and the plaza. The road surrounding the plaza 
and known as El Calvario (the scene of the Holy Week pro- 
cessions relating to Christ’s crucifixion) likewise was named 
in this deed, but because the county since has worked upon 
this road it now is considered a public highway. 

The church had wanted the land of the other campo santo, 
a larger cemetery marked with a myriad of tall wooden 
crosses, located on the road to the big spring, Ojuelos, at the 
opening of Comanche Canyon. This land was not named in 
the deed, and the question of exact ownership of the plot 
since has come up as a technicality pertaining to whether it 
is open for burial of any Catholic or must be reserved for the 
bodies of descendants of original grant-holders. 

Father Ralliere began his account of these events on 
August 7, 1909, and continued his chronicle as new points 
arose. In his Documento de la Iglesia de Tomé y Campo Santo 
he is as honestly outspoken as in his youth, but the pain with 
which the seventy-seven year old pastor viewed the lack of 
complete faith of the villagers in Mother Church and her 
representatives is apparent. ] 

In January, 1909, I made it known to Archbishop Pitaval 
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that there existed no document [deed to church-used land]. 
He in turn told Don Jesus C. Sanchez, member of the legisla- 
ture, to see that it be made and given. On the first Saturday 
of April, the eve of Palm Sunday, there was a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees: Jesus C. Sanchez, Ramon Chavez, Daniel 
Lucero, Teofilo Baca, Matias Romero, José Martin Gallegos, 
Elias Romero, Antonio Moya, Feliciano Montafio. This was 
the third day of April. I did not go to the meeting, knowing 
that they did not want to give the deed — neither the people 
nor the Trustees —. But I wrote a note. I simply could not 
close the church durii.g Holy Week.?? 

In the next regular meeting on the first Saturday of July 
(July 3) nothing was arranged. At an extraordinary session 
held at my school on the 7th of July Pablo Rubi** presented 
a protest against [the church petition for a deed], signed by 
132 names. On the 19th of June at the Jubilee of St. Michael’s 
College the Archbishop gave me a letter advising me not to 
become involved in this business — to end my days in peace.”* 
But it was already too late. When it became obvious that war 
was declared, I had no recourse but t close the church on 
Saturday, July 10, at which time I took out the Most Blessed 
Sacrament with hymns and mass for the dead, since then 


continuing to say mass in my schoolhouse. The Archbishop 
had written to me on the third day of May: Tell them that if 
they do not obey I can not permit a pastor to reside there nor 
‘an they use for religious services the property of others. 


22. If he did not actually witness the opposition of the parishioners to giving the 
deed, he could legitimately postpone carrying out the threat he contemplated—closing 
the church—until after Holy Week. Although his fight was upon a point of conscience, 
conscience would not permit such an extreme move. 

23. Pablo Rubi was one of the first graduates of Father Ralliere’s personally con- 
ducted school and went out from it to teach in Valencia County. Father Ralliere, as 
Supt. of Schools for the County, became so incensed because no funds could be obtained 
to pay these teachers—even after they had taught for some months—that he resigned 
his superintendency. Lack of funds to cash the teachers’ vouchers was state wide, as 
recounted by Sister Blandina Segale in The End of the Santa Fe Trail, 1948, pp. 259-60. 

24. The Archbishop knew that Father Ralliere was not of a temperament to 
phlegmatically watch a battle but probably hoped that by encouragement of a side-line 
role he might possibly save the elderly pastor from grief and exhaustion. Although Ral- 
liere had first called attention to lack of actual church ownership of the Tomé church 
lands, the call for the deed had come from the Archbishop, not from the local pastor, but 
the latter was too outraged by the refusal of people whom he had so long served to stand 
aside and await the outcome. The schoolhouse where he said mass during this period 
was one he had built and where he had kept school himself for the benefit of the com- 
munity before—and after—public schools were available. 
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Pablo Rubi with Anastacio Montoya, Miguel Chavez, 
Camilo Barela, Juan Vallejos, Jesus M. Maldenado, Teofilo 
Aragon, as agents of the town, wrote to the Archbishop, who 
sent a long letter, July 13, to the town (people) reproaching 
them for ingratitude and approving that which I had done. 
Pablo Rubi never read this to the people. 

On the 6th day ef August Pablo Rubi called the people 
together. I sent for Father Picard and Father Docher.** 
There were about 200 persons in the meeting and upon the 
motion of José Baca they selected Pablo Rubi, Antonio Mon- 
toya and Bernardino Cedillo to arrange the business of the 
document (draw up the deed). The president of the meeting 
was Ignacio Salazar, the secretary, Camilo Barela. Today is 
the 7th, Saturday, I am awaiting the result. I thought I would 
say mass here Sunday but I went to Peralta. They are mad 
because in Valencia I said I would sign against Salazar. [The 
next three words are illegible. ] 

Father Picard thought to obtain the document with 
[made out to include] the plaza. During the day of July 7 
I presented to them the plan without the plaza and without 
the square [campo santo?] They do not want to sell their 
dead —. 

On the 21st of August Pablo Rubi, Anastacio Montoya, 
Bernardino Cedillo, and Camila Barela came with a docu- 
ment giving the church the plaza. They did not want to sign 
a paper abrogating the protest. In the end they signed an 
allegation giving the document according to law should they 
or the Board of Trustees of the place have this power, and 
we embraced. Thus the [matter of] the list [signed protest] 
was concluded. 

August 22 — mass in the church” (since July 2 I had not 
given mass there.) I said at mass that Pablo Rubi, etc. had 
sent the document to be signed. But I do not know that it 
[deed to the lands] will be given. [Two words illegible.] 
Before mass Pablo said that the Board of Trustees met on 
the 23rd to formulate the document. They were united and 


25. Father Docher, stationed in the Isleta church, was Ralliere’s closest ecclesiastical 
neighbor to the north. Father Picard was stationed in Belen. 

26. In this paragraph and that following, French and Spanish are mingled. The 
final phrase ‘‘ni crepir” does not translate well in this place. 
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they decided to draw up the document if the others would 
sign it. Pablo has written me of their intention to sign on the 
27th. But Ramon Chavez has made them afraid —. I had 
written to Fidel; the answer has arrived saying that there 
was nothing but for the Board of Trustees to ignore the deed 
of Pablo Rubi. 

August 31. Pablo Rubi, B. Cedillo, A. Montoya, Ramon 
Chaves, Teolio Aragon, B. Cedillo did not come with my docu- 
ment. Before this they talked of the candles, bells, and public 
proclamations to announce a meeting for Monday Septem- 
ber 6. 

September 6. I do not want to go to hell.*7 If I could find 
some faces at this meeting ... they would applaud the stupid- 
ities of Bernardino- of [name illegible] of T [illegible] and 
nothing of Jesus Sanchez. Pablo and Anastacio hoped to 
claim from their document some bells, candles.** They don’t 
want any of my document. It was finished. How disgusting! 

On Oct. 2 they gave me the document signed by Bernar- 
dino Cedillo, Pablo Rubi, Anastacio Montoya, approved by 
Jesus Sanchez and Daniel Lucero. 

[The protest presented to the Fide Comisars or Board 
of Trustees by the group aroused through the efforts of Pablo 


Rubi was signed by 132 of the Tomé people who claimed land 
in the grant — although eighteen reconsidered and removed 
their names. The paper appears, copied in Father Ralliere’s 
handwriting, as a part of his record on the unhappy subject. } 


PROTEST 


Tomé, N. M. July 3, 1909. Before the Board of Trustees 
of the Tomé land grant, we the undersigned, all being 
owners of interest in the Tomé grant, have the honor to 
protest [present] the following protest against the giving 
of the parish and cemetery, and so we have acted in antici- 
pation and we are prepared to make protocol a protest 
against the disposition of said properties and the reason 
for doing it this way is that those who know say that in 
the proximate term before this a petition was made proto- 


27. Written in French and too dim, in part, to be legible. 
28. As part of the clarification and separation between church and private property. 
Ralliere felt their primary consideration should be the church. 
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col to you asking the transference of said properties to the 
church and to Archbishop Pitaval. Although we know 
that at that time one of your votes was against this 
transfer and no resolution whatsoever was passed to dis- 
pose of said properties, nevertheless the petition was 
moved by you that this matter should remain in your 
good office for reconsideration at the present regular 
term. We do not know with what foundation nor with 
what reason [you intended reconsidering it] wherefore 
we are taking precautions that in one way or another our 
rights shall be advanced. And so we have come to make 
the following protest: In the first place we hold that said 
properties — as mentioned, improved and cultivated — 
are known to be properties belonging to the people of 
Tomé. Never have these been placed under the priest, and 
the government of the different Boards of Trustees — no 
matter of whom composed — has managed them just as 
any other type of common land. 

That said property of parish and cemetery should be 
considered always in charge of the parish pastor until 
such time as the people should determine otherwise, and 


to relegate, even when it should be in your power, the 
right to dispose of these properties, we the undersigned 
do object. We make known our objection to the giving 
of said properties [to the church] and we sign here, from 
one to 132 — July 3, 1909. 


[The names in italics are those who changed their mind 
after signing the document. In the manuscript they are 
crossed out] 


Luis Ylicio29 
Vicente Maldonado 
Jose Chavez 

Jose Baca y Barela 
Jesus M. Maldonado 
Nabor Maldonado 
Jesus M® Sanchez 
Eduardo Sanchez 
Tomas B. Sanchez 
Henriques Sanchez 
Teofilo Aragon 
Anastasio Montoya 


Feo Salazar 20 
Laureano Jaramillo 
Felis Chavez 
Doroteo Chavez 

Feo Baca de Savedra 
{?] Lucero 

Adolfo Vallejos 
Candelario Salas 
Juana Chavez de Paca 
Pablo Serna 

J¢ Torrez 

Rafael Aragon 


29. Some names written in ful] here are abbreviated in the ms 
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Antonio Salazar 
Mariano Turrieta 
Venseslao Chavez 
Macedonio Gurule 
Piedad Campos 
Manuel Baca 

Juan Lujan y Chavez 


Rebecca Baca de Marquez 


Octaviano Baca 

Primitivo Baca 

Eulalia B. Barela 

Juan Perea 

Ruperto Perea 

Ruperto Baca 

Eliseo Barela 

Antonio Baca y Campos 

Jose M. Zamora 

J¢ Ignacio Chavira 

Tomaceno Gallego 

Dolores Chaves de Moya 
Norberta 

Hipolite Savedra 

Juan Lucero 

Fee Vallejos 

Diega Baca 

Dionisio Cedillo 

Jesus Chavez 

Juan Torres 

Teles Aragon 

Manuel Salazar y G. 

Santos Barela 

Desiderio Baca 

Rosendo Jaramillo 

Juan Lujan y Sanchez 

M* Sanchez 

Juan R. Salazar 

J¢ Montafio 

Jorge Lucero 

Feo Marquez 

Miguel Chavez 

Feo Rubi 

Feo Gurule 

David Grule 

Juliana Aragon de 
Ramon Gurule 

Feo Chavez y Benavidez 

Juan Vallejos 

Simon Marquez 

Matias Romero 

Vicente Barela 

Casimiro Barela 

Jeronimo Rael 

Miguel Castillo 

Manuel Serna 


Fulgencio Jaramillo 
Clemente Romero 
Manuel Otero 
Pablo Rubi 
Celestino Marquez 
Juan S. Baca 

J¢ Moya 

Narciso Baca 

J¢ Zamora 

A Romero 

Doroteo Baca 
Teofilo Lujan 
Ramon Chavez y Lujan 
Feliciano Montafio 
Trinidad Gabaldon 
Eselsa Maez 
Eliseo Romero 
Tranquilino Romero 
Jose La Paz Romero 
Casmiro Barela 
Juan Chavez y Romero 
Feo Padilla 
Benigno Chavez 
Esequiel Chavez 
Vicente Romero 
Alcario Lucero 
Jesus Vallejos 
Ant° Sanchez 
Desiderio Sanchez 
Estanislao Chavez 
Agustin Villa 
Juan Otero 

Juan A. Marquez 
J*® Cedillo 
Eduvigen Marquez 
Benigno Gonzalez 
J¢ C. Chavez 
Placido Montoya 
Adolfo Otero 
Benito Marquez 
Pitacio Padilla 
Ecelsa Ylicio 

J¢® Lucero 2° 

J® M°® Lucero 
Melcor Jaramillo 
Fee Barela 

J¢G. Barela 
Donaciano Ylicio 
Catalino Montaiio 
Pedro Ylicio 

Juan Zamora 
Camilo Barela 

J° A. Vallejos 
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[Archbishop Pitaval, perhaps hearing that the letter he 
had directed to the people of Tomé through Pablo Rubi, never 
had been given to them, wrote another, which Father Ralliere 
read aloud from the altar and copied into his personal notes. 
The Archbishop intended to chasten the rebels for their lack 
of loyalty to church and priest not only through expression 
of his official displeasure but also through threatening to 
remove parish headquarters from Tomé to Peralta, where a 
group led by the eighteen-year old wife of Remigio Chavez 
eagerly offered to feed and house the elderly padre. The prob- 
lem of Tomé — as seen by its own villagers — was not con- 
cerned primarily with Father Ralliere but with distrust of the 
honesty and loyalty of the Church itself — towards them — 
now that it was in the hands of the conquering land-hungry 
Gringos. This term formerly was used by native villagers to 
cover all non-Spanish speaking people of the state but now 
has been replaced by the less derogatory word “Anglo”; 
both denote outsiders and reflect some suspicion but varying 
in degree. Father Ralliere, although primarily devoted to the 
welfare of his parishioners for so many years, always would 
remain a representative of the Church under the new regime, 
a problem with which Machebeuf had struggled painfully in 
Albuquerque, bailiwick of the rebellious and troublesome 
Mexican priest, Gallegos, whom Lamy had temporarily de- 
posed.*” Father Ralliere stood to gain nothing, personally, in 
the dispute over whom should hold title to the church-used 
land, but the fact that he threw himself into the dispute (con- 
trary to orders of the Archbishop) provided food for sus- 
picion to men whose distrust of all “foreigners” had been well 
nourished in the preceding fifty years. 

The letter of the archbishop, presumably written origi- 
nally with precision and care, appears with a few imperfec- 
tions in the Ralliere copy] 


Santa Fe, N. M., July 13, 1909 
To the Faithful to Tomé, N. M. 


Dear Brothers. With information given me by your pastor, 
Rev. J.B.R. I have come to understand very well the differ- 


30. Howlett, op. cit., pp. 191-194. 
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ence which exists between some of you and your pastor with 
respect to the title of the Church of Tomé and at the same 
time I have been informed of the determination of the Rev. 
pastor to resent that which you have done, not that the steps 
you have taken should have any injustice in law and the 
figures of law since with document or without the property 
of the Church of Tomé always will be of the Church and not 
of any individual or person or lost to you. Neither shall said 
property ever be sold by me nor by my successors, for the 
reason that the Catholic Churches, the Santos, etc. of a com- 
munity, when they have not been purchased with private 
funds of the pastor, always are recognized as property of the 
Church and dedicated to the service of God and for the good 
of the community and the title of rights to the management 
and protection of same to the ordinary — or be it said —to 
the Bishop of the Church. The Board of Trustees will act as 
absolute guardian of the church. The Board of Trustees will 
assume the management, care, and protection of the prop- 
erty to the end of equal protection for all the members of the 
community and not with the object of placing it upon the 
market for speculation. Considering all these things, my dear 
Brothers, free of suspicions and with good intentions you can 
do no less than to admit that you have acted precipitately 
and without reason that would justify your conduct on the 
matter. Now with respect to the legitimate resentment of 
your legitimate pastor motivated by the insubordination and 
rebellion of yourselves, it rests upon me to tell you that 
neither he nor I ever expected demonstrations of hostility 
coming from you. The more so since there exist all the reasons 
in the world for you to treat your old pastor with more love 
and with the greatest respect possible, the more so for his 
advanced age, a matter which in itself should be sufficient 
to make you treat him as any respectable old man should be 
treated, but the more so considering the sacred duty imposed 
upon you by gratitude in the last days of your beloved father. 
All in unison should in justice try to sweeten with good con- 
duct the little of life which is left to him instead of making 
more bitter his last journey. Is it good to thus return his 
good services? Has he not been a true father to you in spirit- 
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ual and in temporal things for more than 50 years? Ask 
yourselves this question — Why is Father R. so poor? Your 
conduct, my dear Brothers, would justify my action in chang- 
ing the parish head from the plaza (village) of Tomé te 
another plaza (village) near Tomé but this I will not do out 
of consideration for Father R. whose many years and the 
best of his life have been spent working here as minister of 
God among yourselves, and also to give you the opportunity 
to reconsider your conduct and so that as good and obedient 
children you desist from acting as you have to your good 
pastor and at the same time I am hoping that in the coming 
time you will be reconciliated with the Rev. Father R. who 
no doubt will receive you as his sons and change his resolu- 
tion of closing the church — all of which should he do it — 
understand — would receive my approbation as long as these 
matters do not return to a normal state. I await you. My 
paternal solicitude and my ardent wishes are that you will 
not persist in the error. 

I subscribe myself to you 

Attentively 
ArB. J. B. Pitaval 


[The stand of Paul Rubi against giving a deed of grant 
land to the church at this time was that of a patriot opposing 
foreigners, not that of an anti-Catholic opposing religion. 
But in the end he lost both cause and followers, and his op- 
ponents tell that after a few months he was struck with a 
great headache, his eyes burst, and he went blind. A year 
later his wife suffered a headache and one eye burst. Man 
and wife lived, however, to become famous as leaders of the 
velarios or wakes for the dead, and upon their own deaths 
their bodies were interred in the campo santo within the 
grant boundaries — which they had successfully managed to 
save from the church. 

The only other Ralliere notes for 1909 are on a separate 
page, written much larger than anything preceding them, but 
in a strong clear hand. They are on two unrelated subjects, 
both briefly stated. The first, written in French]: 
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M* (word illegible) J. B. Pitaval consecrated July 25, 1902 
named archbishop January, 1909 
teceived the pallium August 18, 1909 
[The second is in Spanish, an old memory of early days in 
Tomé] 

On the day of Sept. 17, 1863 the Indians wounded us at 
Gregorio Salas [ranch?] in the [word misspelled or illegible] 
of Comanche Canyon. We were 28 in number between men, 
women, and children. I came ahead with Jose Baca to [the 
spring] Ojoelos to get the carriage from Don Manuel Chavez 
[whose ranch was there]. 

{Thus the Apuntes close. But in 1911 Benjamin M. Read, 
the native Santa Fe Lawyer who made history of the state 
his avocation, wrote to Father Ralliere concerning certain 
churchmen of the early American period.*' This was the year 
of Ralliere’s retirement. In two of Ralliere’s answering let- 
ters, we see the aging father as peppery an individualist as 
ever] 


Tomé 29 June 1911 
Mr. Benjamin M. Reed 


As much as I have been with Father Damaso Taladri 
[Taladrid — the Spanish priest who had worked in Africa, 
was met by Lamy in Rome, and brought over here by him] I 
do not remember his history. He was in Santa Fe Dec. 2, 1856 
when I was ordained, after which he went to Taos. Later to 
Isleta where I found him when I went to Tomé, but he left 
after June 1858, I believe for Mora. Later he was chaplain 
for the volunteers [American army ?]. 

The last time I saw him was in 1866. He was going to Las 
Cruces. 

Father Taladrid must have come in 1854 when Mon- 
signeur (M**?) Lamy went to Rome*? with Father Eulogio 
Ortiz.** It seems to me that he was a religious in a convent of 
Sicily. He spoke Italian well. 

81. In his Jllustrated History of New Mezico, Santa Fe, 1912, Read refers to him as 
“the oldest priest of New Mexico” (p. 513). 

$2. Salpointe, op. cit., p. 207. 

83. In 1854 Rev. Eulogio Ortiz, a native New Mexican, received his priestly orders 


from Bishop Lamy after having studied in the Seminary of Durango. He was the first 
native New Mexican to make the trip to Rome. 
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I know more of the life of Father Picard®* and of Father 
Palaco. 

Later I will send a list of the different shipments of 
fathers [those who crossed the ocean together in coming to 
the United States], in their succession. 

At your disposicion — 

J. B. Ralliere 
[On back of page] 
I have a list of all the priests who have died in New Mexico 
A list of the transients (or fugitives) and deserters. 


Tomé 18 August 1911 
Mr. B. Read 


You have asked me if in my list of the dead Fathers of 
New Mexico I have put Father Domergue. 

I answer that my list is not complete, I did not know him, 
but at this time I believe that he went to Isleta, that he was 
very scrupulous and that he returned to France. 

As for Father Juillard, He was very talkative, very use- 
less, he rode a horse with his arms open (out from the body) 
like wings. He went to France and he returned. 

He is on my list. He came with Father (Lamy) with 
Equillon,* ete. This Father Juillard was curate of Sandia. 
When here he was in charge and he was sent into tears be- 
cause he saw the Indians bathing themselves entirely naked 
in the irrigation ditch. He was curate of Belen in the time of 
the disputes over the church. He was replaced by Father 
Paulet who expected to fight and succeed. After this Father 
Juillard was curate of Arroyo Hondo and when I came, he 
fitted me for a lieutenant (aid) but I did not like him for a 
curate. 

Now no can take a bath in the acequia. There is no water. 

84. Father Juan Picard. 

35. Rev. Peter Equillon was the first to respond to Lamy’s plea for clergy for New 
Mexico, on his first ?rip to France on this quest. Equillon remained in Santa Fe for a 
year to complete the training of some seminarians in theology as preparation for their 
ordination. Between 1855 and 1858 he was pastor of Socorro, after which he became 
parish priest of the cathedral and Vicar General of the diocese. He died in 1892 

Rev. Anthony Juillard was second to answer Lamy’'s call. Salpointe calls him “a 
zealous priest, who remained only a few years in the diocese owing to bad health, and 


returned to France, where he died in 1888." His opinion obviously did not agree with 
that of Ralliere. Salpointe, op. cit., p. 207. 
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The Rio (Grand) is almost dry and it has not rained for a 
month. 

[The page is left unfinished, apparently so that he could 
add more later if he chose. The next page — and there may 
be one missing in between — goes on with some comments 
upon Padre Fray Benigno Cardenas, a former priest, un- 
frocked in Mexico, who came to Tomé before Lamy and his 
workers came into New Mexico. Still wearing the garb of his 
order, he appeared as a missionary and enlisted the support 
and friendship of Nicolas Valencia who administered the 
parish of Belen. Their conduct so annoyed the priests of sur- 
rounding parishes that complaint was made to Vicar Ortiz 
in Santa Fe, who — when his warnings were not heeded — 
passed word of the trouble on to Bishop Zubiria of Durango. 
The latter came to New Mexico, excommunicated Cardenas, 
suspended Valencia from priestly duties, and had his edict 
read in the churches. Cardenas immediately announced him- 
self a Protestant, and with the few followers who remained 
with him built a chapel in Valencia and conducted services 
which originally were of no sect. Soon the Methodists, who 
were beginning work in New Mexico about that time, ac- 
cepted Cardenas and his group. Diatribes against the once- 
priest and the schism he created were published in Catholic 
circles, and tales of the behavior of this strange man continue 
in the Tomé area today. Father Ralliere had a few new bits 
of the strange tale to offer] 

Cardenas seduced from the true doctrine (or perverted) 
in Peralta Jose Maria Chaves, alias Gabilon. 

At the entrance of the Texans he did much harm to the 
neighbors of Don Juan Jose Sanchez; he took from them 
almost forty mules and he made them give something “to 
boot.” 

But he left with the Texans in 1862. Thanks to God. 

There are now some [a family of] Montoyas, protestants, 
who have a chapel and there are services from time to time. 

A Methodist minister married a bride who lacked three 
months of 15 years. She confessed and I gave earthly pardon. 

I accused also Thomas Harwood, Bishop of the Meth- 
odists, because he married a bride [from my church mem- 
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bers] two years and a day of fifteen years. They fined him. 
And God killed the boy who married her. 

The history of Cardenas may interest you. 

Here I speak of Estevan Zamora. I mean Estevan Zamora 
my sacristan for many years before he died eight years ago 
at 77. They put him in jail because he did not want to deliver 
the religious equipment for the daughter of Miguel Chavez 
of Tomé to be married to a Montoya of Peralta by Father 
Cardenas. 

Father Salvador Personé gave a mission at Peralta in 
1892 and he related the history of Father Cardenas and Bar- 
barita, the housekeeper of Father Benito Cardenas, was 
listening. She had two daughters. [Horrified by the story] 
she brought them and put them in a place of shelter in the 
United States. Their mother did not see them again. 

{The remainder of the letter, long forgotten among old 
papers, is blotted with rain — the sentences thus missing so 
may words as to be illegible. But his conclusion is clear and 
strong, like the life which now lay mostly behind him] 

Those who know say that when he [Lamy] visited the 
church he showed that he felt pleasure, free as in his own 
house. For a decade mine has been too formal. 


He desired success like that in the life of Monsigneur 
Macheboef — he who brought me to this country. 

The first time that I saw Monsigneur Lamy was in the 
Seminary of Mont Ferrand in 1854 and I hope to see him 
again soon. 

I am going on 78 years of age. J. B. Ralliere 

Goodby 





Notes and Documents 


EDWARD D. TITTMANN 


Edward D. Tittmann of Hillsboro, pioneer New Mexico attorney 
. . died at his home Saturday after an illness. . . 

Mr. Tittmann, who was 84, served as a Sierra County delegate 
to the New Mexico state constitutional convention in 1910. He came to 
New Mexico in 1908 from New York, where he had practiced law and 
served as assistant to the financial editor on the New York Times and 
Wall Street Journal. 

A native of St. Louis, Tittmann attended school in Germany and 
received his law degree from George Washington Law School at Wash- 
ington, D. C. From 1913 to 1915 he served as district attorney of New 
Mexico’s seventh judicial district, and during 1917 and 1918 was an 
attorney for the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico. 

Tittmann contributed many articles to newspapers and magazines 
in all parts of the country. He was a member of the Civil Liberties 
Union and served on its national committee. 

He also served several years as a member of the Sierra County 
Board of Education. He fought successfully against an early attempt 
to move the Sierra County seat from Hillsboro to Cutter, and lost a 
later fight to move the county seat to Hot Springs, now Truth or 
Consequences. 

Surviving are his widow; two sons, Edward, president of the 
Southern Peru Copper Co. of Lima, Peru, and John B. Tittmann, Albu- 
querque attorney; a daughter, Mrs. Sandy T. Greene of Prescott, Ariz., 
and seven grandchildren. 

District Court activities here [Albuquerque] will be suspend 
from 3 to 5 p. m. tomorrow during Mr. Tittmann’s services. The Albu- 
querque Tribune, February 11, 1957. 


” * ” 


Thomas Abram Muzzall was born in Brighton, England, March 25, 
1834, son of Thomas Woodward Muzzall and Mary Greenfield. He came 
to the U. S. in 1852 to Merrillville, Lake Co. Ind. where he taught 
school. In 1856 he went west and joined the Army of Jim Lane, “fight- 
ing the Border Ruffians and Bush Whackers in the Border War, help- 
ing make Kansas a free state. He carried the U. S. mail by Pony Ex- 
press from 1860 to 1861, from Leavenworth to Ft. Kearny, Nebraska. 
One trip he went the whole route from Leavenworth to Salt Lake City, 
and was wounded in an encounter with the Indians, suffering a stroke 
from a tomahawk which cut a gash in his thigh from hip to knee. The 
scar of this wound was a very wide one, caused, he told, from the method 
used by the squaws at Fort Bridger, Wyo. in curing it. They propped 
open the cut, and chewed up herbs and spat them into the wound, fas- 
tened it shut with cactus thorns, then wrapped him in blankets, dug a 
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trench all around him on the ground and filled it with hot coals. He 
sweat so badly “that he thought his time had come,” but was healed 
and continued his trip to Salt Lake with the mail. On his return to 
Kansas, he helped build the first house in Lawrence, Ks. and in late 
1861 while hauling lumber from Kansas City, Mo. with a four horse 
team, he heard of Abe Lincoln’s call for Volunteers. He left his team 
at the hitching rack and enlisted in Co. D 1st Mo. Volunteer Cavalry. 
Three months later after a skirmish, he bandaged and aided his com- 
rades who were piled up in the corner of a stake-and-rider fence, so suc- 
cessfully that he was made a Hospital Steward. He was discharged on 
Jan. Ist, 1864, re-enlisted and served until 1867. His second enlistment 
was mostly served in Little Rock, Ark. at the large Federal Hospital 
which was a recuperative and rehabilitative Center for veterans. On 
discharge he returned to Indiana, married, and became Supt. of the 
Lake Co. Alms House. Here he put to good use his medical experience. 
He died Sept. 14, 1915 at Scott City, Kansas, where he is buried. 


» ” + 


LINCOLN COUNTY CHRONOLOGY 


(Continued) 


Oct. Court in session at Lincoln. 

Geo. Coe and Doe Scurlock in custody at Lincoln. 

8 (Mon.) Billy (“Henry Antrim” says Silver City Correspondent 
of Mesilla Independent) and party steal three horses belonging 
to Col. Ledbetter, John Swishelm (John Chisum ? — RNM), and 
Mendoza, at Pass’ coal camp in Burro Mts. and head east through 
Cook’s canyon toward Mesilla. 

9 (Tues.) Antrim party encounter Carpenter at Cook’s canyon. 
15 (Night) Tunstall reaches Lincoln from St. Louis, via. K. C., 
Trinidad, and Las Vegas. 

17 Tunstall leaves Lincoln for Roswell with St. Louis goods for 
Chisum. 

18 Tunstall encounters Brady posse with Evans and other 
prisoners. 

20 Brewer returns to Lincoln with Brady posse, and immediately 
organizes a second posse (with help of McSween), arms them 
with Winchesters from Tunstall stock for pursuit of Casey cattle 
reported en route to Texas. 

20 (Sat.) Mesilla Independent announces large store under con- 
struction in Lincoln by McSween. 

20 (2 P.M.) Evans, Baker, etc., placed in Lincoln’s “new $3,000 
jail.” 

23 (Sundown) Tunstall reaches Lincoln from Roswell, learns 
from Green Wilson that his Casey cattle are headed for Texas. 
Nov. 16 Sheriff Brady places Lueillo Archulette [Archuleta] in 
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charge of prisoners, succeeding Juan Patrén, and guard of 6 men 
removed; prisoners walk out through unlocked door. 

Nov. 16 (circa) Katarino Romero, murderer of Prudencia Garcia, 
escapes at noon from Lincoln jail. 

Fall Jesse Evans escapes from Lincoln County jail. 

Nov.-Dec. Kid employed by Tunstall. 

Dec. James Chisum, daughter Sallie and his 2 sons arrive in N. M. 
Dec. 18 Mr. and Mrs. McSween and John Chisum leave Lincoln 
for St. Louis. 

18 Jim Longwell hastens from Lincoln toward Mesilla to inform 
Dolan of McSween’s departure. 

21 At Mesiila, Dolan persuades Mrs. Scholand to make affidavit 
charging McSween with embezzlement. 

22 Evans and party arrive in Mesilla en route to El Paso. 

23 Longwell returns to Lincoln with news of Mrs. Scholand’s 
affidavit. 

28 (noon) Mr. McSween and John Chisum jailed in Las Vegas. 
Jan. 4 McSween taken from Las Vegas to Lincoln by Deputy 
Sheriff Barrier. 

18 (Fri.) Tunstall writes fraud accusation to Mesilla Independent. 
19 J.J. Dolan transfers holdings to Catron. 

Evans and 2 others steal horses at lower Mimbres. 

Evans shot through groin by posse, near Lloyd’s ranch, but 
escapes. 

23 Tunstall, Shield, J. B. Wilson, and McSween leave Lincoln for 
Mesilla to attend court, McSween being in charge of Deputy 
Barrier. 

28 McSween party reaches Mesilla. 

2 McSween hearing on Fritz insurance embezzlement charge com- 
mences at Mesilla. 

4 (Mon.) McSween hearing transferred to Lincoln by Judge 
Bristol. 

4 Dr. T. F. Ealy and party reach Las Vegas by stage en route to 
Lincoln. 

5 Tunstall-McSween party leave Mesilla for Lincoln and make 
evening camp near Shedd’s ranch at San Augustin Pass; there 
encounter Jesse Evans, George Baker, Jack Long. 

6 (Wed.) (8-9 A.M.) J. J. Dolan attempts fight with Tunstall at 
Shedd’s ranch. 

7 (Thur.) Emilie Scholand and Charles Fritz attach McSween and 
Tunstall property. 

9 (Sat.) Brady takes charge of all McSween property. 

10 Tunstall, McSween and party reach Lincoln. 

11 Deputies James Longwell, Geo. W. Peppin, John Long, Martin 
and Ciark seize Tunstall store. 

12 District Atty. W. L. Rynerson declines to approve McSween’s 
bond. 
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12 Billy Matthews attempts to seize Rio Felix cattle ranch. 

13 (Wed. A.M.) Ealy and party leave Las Vegas for Lincoln. 

13 (late evening) Widenmann, Bonney and Waite leave Tunstall 
ranch for Lincoln. 

14 James H. Farmer resigns and John B. Wilson becomes J. P., 
Precinct No. 1. 

15 Bonney and Waite prevent Wortley from delivering meals to 
Longwell party on guard at Tunstall store; Billy is foiled in 
preparation to shoot Longwell; the latter refuses Billy’s challenge 
to do battle. 

Feb. (Mid.) (“ A few days before Tunstall’s death”) Capt. J. C. 
Lea reaches Roswell for first time and Widenmann’s party invade 
Dolan store and repossess Tunstall store from Brady’s posse. 

16 Widenmann, Bonney and Waite return from Lincoln to Tun- 
stall ranch. Dolan leaves Lincoln for neighborhood of Tunstall 
ranch. 

17 (Sun.) 10 P.M. Tunstall reaches ranch. 

18 (Mon.) 9 A.M. Tunstall and party leave ranch for Lincoln. 
5:30P.M. TUNSTALL KILLED. 

Early Evening Ealy party reached Ft. Stanton. 

10 P.M. Widenmann and Bonney reach Lincoln and inform Mc- 
Sween of Tunstall’s death. 

Before Midnight “40 or 50 citizens” gather at McSween’s house 
pledging justice to Tunstall murderers. 

Riley visits McSween home and leaves town. 

19 (Tues. Dawn) John Newcomb and party move 5 miles from 
Newcomb ranch to scene of killing, to recover Tunstall’s body. 

11 A.M. Dr. Ealy, wife, 2 daughters, and Miss Gates reach 
Lincoln. 

Late Afternoon Tunstall’s body brought to Lincoln. 

Evening Justice Wilson and coroner’s jury inspect body and re- 
port Tunstall had been killed by Dolan, Evans, etc. 

Late Evening Justice J. B. Wilson issues warrants for arrest (for 
murder) of Dolan, Evans, Morton, Baker, Corcoran, Gallegos, 
Wallace Ollinger, Buckshot Roberts, Hill, Geo. Davis, Bob Beck- 
with, Tom Green, Geo. Hindman, John Hurley, etc. to total of 18. 
20 (Wed.) Post Surgeon Appel makes post mortem examination 
and embalms body of Tunstall. 

Constable Atanacio Martinez calls upon Bonney and Waite to 
assist in serving warrants on those located at Dolan store. Trio 
arrested by Brady; Martinez released same evening, Bonney and 
Waite released two days later. 

21 (Thur.) Justice Wilson sustains McSween’s charge that Tun- 
stall feed taken illegally by Brady’s guards at Tunstall store. 

22 (Fri. 3 P.M.) Tunstall funeral. (According to McSween’s 
testimony to Judge Angel Gonzales; Dr. Ealy says funeral was 
P.M. Thursday, Feb. 21; Mrs. Ealy says A.M. Thursday). 
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After funeral — citizens’ indignation meeting demands Brady’s 
explanation as to non-approval of McSween’s bond and continued 
detention of Bonney, etc. Dolan leaves for Mesilla. 

2% Widenmann, supported by detachment of soldiers under Lieut. 
Goodwin, repossesses Tunstall store and jails Longwell and party. 
25 (Mon.) Justice Wilson dismisses charges against Longwell 
and party at hearing attended by Col. Purington and number of 
soldiers. 

25 McSween executes will, witnessed by Ealy and 2 others. 

27 Following advice of citizens’ committee meeting held day or 
two previously, McSween leaves Lincoln to seek safety in hiding. 
Mar.1 Brewer deputized by J. B. Wilson. 

1 McSween starts construction of high adobe wall about house. 

1 (circa) Brady serves warrants on Widenmann and 15 others 
charging rioting in connection with Tunstall store affair and Jus- 
tice Wilson binds them over to the Grand Jury. 

— Mrs. McSween visits home in Kansas. 

4 Will Dowlin and Dr. Appel visit Ealys at Lincoln. 

6 (Wed.) Tunstall’s killers, Morton and Baker captured. 

8 Brewer’s posse visits Chisum ranch with prisoners. 

9 (Sat.) Gov. Axtell issues proclamation cancelling appointment 
of J. B. Wilson as J. P., naming only lawful authorities Judge 
Bristol and Sheriff Brady. 

9 Tom Hill killed and Jesse Evans wounded in left arm (by Cher- 
okee) attempting robbery at Alamo Springs near Tularosa. Evans 
later surrenders to Col. Purington at Fort Stanton. 

MORTON & BAKER KILLED; McClosky killed. 

(2 P.M.) McSween returns to Lincoln. 

Gov. Axtell and Col. Purington reach Lincoln (Axtell’s only visit). 
10 (Sun.) Dolan breaks leg in Lincoln street. (Dr. Ealy reports 
that “one of the worst men in the country broke his leg while 
trying to shoot an unarmed man.”’) 

11 (Mon.) McSween with Geo. Washington, Geo. Robinson, and 
A. P. Barrier leaves Lincoln for Pecos to avoid danger. 

12 Jack Long, drunk, accosts Dr. Ealy on Lincoln street. 

21 (Thur.) Widenmann returns to Lincoln. 

26 Lt. Col. N. A. M. Dudley assumes command at Fort Stanton, 
succeeding Col. Purington. 

(Late) McSween seeks safety at “one farm house and then 
another.” 

28 (Thur.) Kid tries to kill Matthews. 

Brady and soldiers seek jurors at Chisum’s ranch. 

9 A.M. Shooting in Lincoln street. 

29 Widenmann writes Carl Schurz, Secy. of the Interior that 
Steve Stanley returned last night from Indian Agency with an- 
other lot of goods and delivered it at the J. J. Dolan Store which 
is in hands of U. S. Dist. Att’y T. B. Catron. 
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29 (Fri.) Shooting in Lincoln street. 

Capt. Smith arranges with Mrs. McSween for McSween to over- 
take the military party the following morning en route to Ft. 
Stanton, McSween to be afforded military protection and Brady 
not to serve the “alias” warrant. 

31 McSweens, Chisum, Leverson and party leave Chisum ranch 
in buggy; delayed by rains; spend night 20 miles from Chisum’s 
and 10 miles from Lincoln, at a ranch house. 

31 (Sun. Noon) Sheriff’s posse and detachment of Cavalry ride 
through Lincoln. 

Or Apr. 16 civilians, members of Widenmann’s February posse, 
arrested by Brady on charge of rioting. Bound over to Grand Jury 
by Squire Wilson. 

Apr. — Corbet, Martinez, Robinson, and Washington plead not 
guilty to charge of rioting and Wilson grants change of venue to 
Donia Ana County. Others failed to appear for trial. 

1 (circa) Roberts’ encounter with Billy and Bowdre. 

1 (10 A.M.) BRADY AND GEORGE HINDMAN KILLED. 

1 (Noon) McSween, John Chisum, Dr. Leverson, Mr. Samson, 
et al., reach Lincoln from Pecos. 

1 McSween arrested by Peppin and soldiers on “alias” warrant. 

3 (Wed.) Mrs. McSween accompanies husband to Ft. Stanton; re- 
turns to Lincoln. 

4 (Thur. 11 A.M.) ROBERTS AND BREWER KILLED at 
Blazer’s Mill. (McNab succeeds Brewer as Leader) 

5 (Fri.) News of Brewer killing reaches Lincoln. 

8 (Mon.) John Copeland becomes Sheriff of Lincoln County. 
Judge Warren Bristol issues warrant (for murder of Wm. Brady) 
against Widenmann (spelled Widenman and Weidenmann), Geo. 
Washington, Geo. Robinson and David P. Shields; orders John 
Copeland to serve warrant to bring parties to Judge’s chambers 
at Ft. Stanton. Warrant certifies serving same day and delivering 
prisoners to Judge. 

8 (Mon.) McSween, Shield, Widenmann, Washington, Robinson 
released from custody (re Brady killing) ; Widenmann and Shield 
remain at Ft. Stanton; the others return to Lincoln; warrant 
served on McSween for embezzlement. 

10 (Wed.) John N. Copeland sworn in as sheriff. Scurlock loses 
deputy sheriff commission. 

13 New Grand Jury empaneled, Lincoln. Judge Bristol commutes 
daily from Ft. Stanton. 

?—Grand Jury indicts Jesse Evans, Frank Rivers (real name 
Jack Long), George Davis, and Manuel Segovio (known as “The 
Indian”), for Tunstall murder. 

17 $5000 reward offered by J. P. Tunstall through McSween for 
arrest and conviction of Tunstall’s murderers. 

18 (Thur.) Lincoln County Grand Jury indictment 234-4; Henry 
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Brown, William Bonney (Alias “Kid’”), and John Middleton for 
killing of Brady. 

20 Judge Bristol charges Grand Jury re McSween et al. 

22 (Mon.) Lincoln County Grand Jury indicts Charles Bowdre for 
murder of Roberts, Dolan, Evans, etc. for cattle stealing, having 
refused to indict McSween. 

23 Jas. J. Dolan & Co. publishes notice of “temporarily” suspend- 
ing business. 

24 District Court term ends, Lincoln. 

Lincoln citizens’ committee, friendly to McSween, pass resolutions 
thanking Dudley as only impartial commander of Ft. Stanton. 

26 Ealys move from East wing of McSween house to East rooms 
of Tunstall building. 

26 (Eve.) Messrs. Murphy, Dolan, and Riley seek refuge at Fort 
Stanton. 

29 (P.M.) McNAB KILLED; Ab Saunders fatally wounded, 
Frank Coe captured by Peppin posse at Fritz ranch (en route to 
Lincoln). Scurlock succeeds McNab as leader. 

30 (3 A.M.) Peppin posse surrounds Ellis place in Lincoln. 
(Noon) Shooting in Lincoln street by same posse. 

(3 P.M.) Longwell and “30 or 40” other Dolanites arrested near 
Ellis house by Lt. G. W. Smith and 15 soldiers acting on orders of 
Sheriff Copeland; taken to Fort Stanton, retaining their arms. 
Apr. 30 to June 30 One officer (Capt. Henry Carroll), one Lieut. 
(M. F. Goodwin) with 24 men of Co. “F” “on field duty near 
Roswell.” 

May 1 James J. Dolan and John J. Riley formally announce dis- 
solution of “Jas. J. Dolan & Co., Merchants” and Edgar Walz 
takes over. (Reported by Fountain on Apr. 27). 

1 (Mid. 7?) Raid on Dolan-Riley cow camp (now Catron’s). 

1 (Wed. Eve.) Soldiers arrest 20 (including McSween and Ellis) 
at Lincoln and take them to Fort Stanton. 

3 Beckwith and 20 others charged with murder of McNab; war- 
rant issued to Copeland by Justice Trujillo. 

4 (Sat.) Longwell leaves Lincoln County. 

6 Widenmann appointed administrator, Tunstall estate. 

Those taken to Fort Stanton return to Lincoln. 

En route to preliminary hearing at San Patricio, Lieuts. Smith 
and Goodwin, with 25 soldiers, force Copeland to arrest Scurlock, 
Widenmann, Scroggins, Gonzalez, two Ellis’ at Lincoln; thence to 
San Patricio where McSween is arrested. 

10 Murder warrant issued at Mesilla for William Bonney. 

L. G. Murphy leaves Lincoin permanently. 

11 All persons, including those arrested May 6, except Scurlock, 
released from Fort Stanton at Copeland’s request. Scurlock con- 
ducted under guard to Lincoln. 
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14 Scurlock, Brown, Scroggins, Bowdre, Coe and 2 other Anglos 
with 11 native New Mexicans raid Riley’s camp and take 27 
horses belonging to Catron, and take Indian supposed to have 
participated in killing of Tunstall and McNab. 

28 (Tues.) Gov. Axtell dismisses Copeland and appoints Peppin 
as sheriff. 

28 (circa) Angel reaches Lincoln. 

June 1 (circa) Tom O’Folliard reaches Lincoln County and joins 
Kid’s party. 

Shield Family reaches Lincoln. 

— Peppin appointed Sheriff. 

— Kid rescues Bowdre from Jesse Evans (claimed by Coe, etc.). 
7 Capt. G. A. Purrington and Co. H ordered to Roswell. 

15 Evans taken from Lincoln to Mesilla for trial; military escort. 
17 (Mon.) Peppin reached Lincoln accompanied by soldiers, (27). 
Peppin, Sheriff and Deputy U. S. Marshal, swears in John Long 
and other deputies: José Chaves y Baca (Lincoln) and Buck 
Powell and Marion Turner (Roswell). 

18 (Tues.) “All men” (pro McSween) leave Lincoln, including 
McSween and Juan Patron, to hills near San Patricio, just ahead 
of the night arrival of Peppin and detachment of soldiers. 

20 Twenty citizens join Dudley’s detachment as Peppin’s deputies. 
22 John Kinney and 11 other gunfighters, sent by Rynerson at 
Catron’s suggestion, reach Lincoln from Mesilla. 

23 (Sun.) Marion Turner, Billy Mathews and other Dolan adher- 
ents attend church services at McSween home. 

24 (Mon.) Angel interviews McSween — warns him to leave. 

25 (Tues.) McSween returns to Lincoln. 

Dudley informed Sect’y of War restricts further use of military 
aid to civilian authorities. 

26 (Wed.) McSween leaves Lincoln. 

27 Skirmish between parties led by Long and McSween near San 
Patricio. (Ealy says June 25). 

Dudley who had declined to furnish men to Deputy Long’s posse 
against San Patricio now dispatches Capt. Carroll with 25 men 
“to protect life and property.” Carroll’s and Long’s forces pursue 
McSween party into mountains south of San Patricio; Dudley 
recalls Carroll and Long then withdraws. 

29 Justice Wilson issues warrant for McSween re San Patricio 
fight. 

Juan Patron, in refuge at Post Traders’ at Fort Stanton, is saved 
by Col. Cronin from death at hands of Deputy Reese of Peppin’s 
posse. 

July 1 (Mon.) Party leaves Lincoln to apprehend Copeland at his 
ranch. 


(To be continued) 





Book Reviews 


Latin America; a History. By Alfred Barnaby Thomas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xiii, 801. $6.50. 


This textbook for college and university classes is the ma- 
ture work of a scholar who has written several works of 
research and has devoted many years to instructing univer- 
sity classes in the subject. 

The book’s organization follows the more or less ortho- 
dox plan: (1) Colonial Latin America, 218 pages; (2) The 
Wars for Independence, 54 pages; (3) Modern Latin Amer- 
ica, 422 pages; and (4) Inter-American Affairs, 24 pages. 
The remainder of the work consists of Bibliography and 
Index. 

The reviewer finds no serious fault with the proportions 
of the book, though some textbook writers have devoted more 
space to the survey of Indian cultures than does Professor 
Thomas. After all, descendants of the native populations who 
developed those cultures form a great part of the population 
of some half of the Latin American nations. The Bibliog- 
raphy is one of the superior portions of the book; it is excel- 
lent both for its fullness and for its subject arrangement. 

Though the maps included are helpful, one could wish for 
more than seven of them. A few well chosen illustrations 
would have added to the attractiveness of the book and the 
effectiveness of the text materials. Considerations of econ- 
omy no doubt determined policy here. 

The author’s approach is admirable: it is both widely and 
positively liberal in its emphasis on democracy as desirable 
and on the whole optimistic as to its ultimate achievement. 
Mention of literary figures is the rule when their writings 
have been of significant influence. Nor is the artist forgotten ; 
some two and a half pages (675-677) are devoted to discuss- 
ing the work of Mexico’s great ones in this field. Likewise, 
the author is careful to indicate the steps that have, in most 
of the countries, led the people gradually to a aed degree 
of democracy. 

The attainment of absolute accuracy in a work of this 
character is, perhaps, an impossibility. The reader is left 
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with the impression that the “Christ of the Andes” faces 
Argentina (p. 290), while in actual fact —as the reviewer 
has noted with his own eyes — it faces northward, properly 
neutral as between the two former boundary disputants. 
Speaking of the four chief cities of Costa Rica’s Meseta Cen- 
tral (p. 616), Professor Thomas asserts that they are situ- 
ated “within a stone’s throw” of one another. This may be 
regarded as a sort of “poet’s license,” because the two ex- 
treme cities (Alajuela and Cartago) lie twenty-five miles 
apart. On the same page he states that Costa Rica’s volcanic 
range “in places rises as high as 6,000 feet,” when actually 
its height is in the 10,000 feet range. Here and there other 
inaccurate statements can be found. They are, perhaps, un- 
avoidable and detract only slightly from what is in the main 
an excellent textbook. 

The language of the work, while it does not sparkle (in- 
deed, few textbooks have sparkle), is yet workmanlike, clear, 
and to the point. One is never compelled to reread a sentence 
because it is so involved as not to present clear meaning. On 
the whole, this is a fine piece of work, and many teachers of 
the subject will in the future find reason to be grateful to 


Professor Thomas for performing the onerous task of pro- 
ducing it. 


State University of New York, WATT STEWART 
State College for Teachers, Albany 


When Grass Was King: Contributions to the Western Range 
Cattle Industry Study. By Maurice Fink, W. Turrentine 
Jackson, and Agnes Wright Spring. Boulder Colo.: Uni- 
versity of Colorado Press, 1956. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Pp. xv, 465. 


This well-designed and amply illustrated publication is a 
trilogy by prominent western historians about the range cat- 
tle industry as it existed in the heart of the plains grazing 
country between 1865 and 1895. The principal area studied 
is New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and the Texas 
Panhandle. When Grass Was King was produced under the 
auspices of a Rockefeller Foundation grant administered by 
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the State Historical Society of Colorado. The study repre- 
sents the first major economic work of its kind since Ernest 
Staples Osgood’s The Day of the Cattleman (1929) and E. E. 
Dale’s Range Cattle Industry (1930). 

Part I is the work of Maurice Fink of the State Historical 
Society of Colorado and concerns itself with the founding, 
early development, and decline of the industry. The basic 
techniques of ranching were developed in a small way in the 
pre-Civil War Southwest. After the war nomadic herds were 
brought into the semi-arid treeless region of the northern 
plains and soon burgeoned into big business. The herds 
fanned out and thrived on the vast open range and men who 
had known poverty a few years before became cattle barons 
overnight. The bonanza was on as beef prices rose and profits 
compounded. Feed, land, labor, and housing were either free 
or dirt cheap, and as long as bulls felt the way they did about 
cows the herds showed no signs of diminishing. 

The cattle industry followed various forms in its or- 
ganizational structure, but to a great extent it was built upon 
borrowed capital and high interest. Taxes were negligible 
and in the early days the cattlemen were not bothered with 
nesters and sheepmen. The railroads gradually spread their 
network throughout the cattle kingdom, and allied industries 
sprang up rapidly. Within two decades the cattle industry 
evolved from a large scale adventure to almost complete col- 
lapse as ranges became overstocked and the market flooded. 
Then nature delivered the coup de grace in the form of 
droughts and blizzards. Eventually, reorganization came 
along sounder business practices, better management, and 
more scientific methods. 

Fink restricts himself almost exclusively to American 
companies. The last three of his five chapters contain excel- 
lent syntheses of the important developments each year from 
1865 to 1895. W. Turrentine Jackson uses very much the 
same chronological approach in Part II in tracing the British 
interest in the range cattle industry from 1883 to 1895. Dur- 
ing a Fulbright lectureship in Scotland (1949-50), Jackson 
availed himself of the opportunity to collect heretofore un- 
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published materials on Scottish and English cattle compan- 
ies. These companies made enormous profits and later lost 
some seventeen million dollars on the American ranges. The 
story of how they did it, how they recouped some of their 
losses, and how they retreated is presented for the first time 
in documented details. 

The last part of the trilogy departs somewhat from the 
approach of the first two. It is the story of John W. Iliff as 
told by a prolific writer and student of the West, Agnes 
Wright Spring. lliff was one of the most famous cattlemen 
of his time and perhaps the most successful that the West 
ever produced, althcugh the reviewer must confess that he 
had not previously run across the name until this volume 
came to hand. Undoubtedly, the story of Iliff’s activities is 
presented in order to demonstrate that not all of the early 
cattle barons died poor as a result of their reckless folly in 
a very unstable business. 

The bibliographies at the end of each section are most im- 
pressive. The various narratives sometime get lost in statis- 
tics and repetitious details. But this study — especially Part 
I and Part II — will be referred to by particular scholars for 
a long time. 

University of Oklahoma W. EUGENE HOLLON 


Observations on California 1772-1790. By Father Luis Sales, 
O.P. Translated and edited by Charles N. Rudkin. Los 
Angeles: Glen Dawson, 1956. Pp. xiii, 218. $10. 


The Noticias de la Provincia de Californias of P. Luis 
Sales, consisting of three long letters written ca. 1790, is the 
earliest Dominican account of the Christian mission in Lower 
California. Charles N. Rudkin now presents the first complete 
publication since the original edition of 1794 and the only 
translation into English. 

A fair observer, Sales was at the time of writing a prac- 
tical missionary of nearly twenty years’ experience in Lower 
California. His narrative is replete with eye-witness de- 
tails of his surroundings and experience. Especially is this 
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true of the first letter, concerning the geography and ethnog- 
raphy of the Dominican area, and of the third, on the Domini- 
can mission itself. The second letter, on the antecedent Jesuit 
and Franciscan history, while essential to the presentation, 
is on the whole less original and less reliable than the other 
two. None of the letters betrays any perceptible prejudice 
against the rival orders, for Sales held the “apostolic mis- 
sionaries” of all orders in the highest esteem, characterizing 
them as the most distinguished, useful, and noble of the sub- 
jects of the king. The Dominican achievement fell short of 
the Jesuit achievement even in the late 1780’s, and Sales at- 
tributed this to the availability of the troops that had accom- 
panied the Jesuit “conquests” and to the private endowments 
that had financed them. Dominican “endowments,” by con- 
trast, consisted of meager disbursements from the royal 
treasury, and it is notable that Sales refrained to the extent 
that he did from casting the Dominicans in the role of poor 
but loyal servants of the crown, and the Jesuits, recently ex- 
pelled, as their foil. 

What emerges most clearly from the Sales letters is the 
humdrum existence of the frontier missionary in late colonial 
times. The half-Christianized Indians under his charge he 
regarded as the poorest, most unfortunate, most intellectu- 
ally deficient, and most cowardly persons in the world, and 
he expressed his only real enthusiasm at the end on receiv- 
ing his orders to return to Spain (“You cannot imagine how 
many thanks I gave to God for such a special blessing’). 
Indeed one of his principal purposes in writing was to dem- 
onstrate the error of the belief that missionaries led materi- 
ally profitable lives. “All that there is here in California is 
starvation, nakedness and misery.” In addition to the other 
points of interest it is the circumstantial demonstration of 
these qualities that gives character and importance to this 
work. 

The translation by Charles N. Rudkin is excellent. The 
edition includes explanatory and bibliographical notes and 
an index. 


Harvard University CHARLES GIBSON 
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The Mexican Government Today. By William P. Tucker. 
Pp. xii, 484. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1957. Bibliography and Index. $6.50. 


Dr. William P. Tucker, Professor of Political Science at 
Macalester College in St. Paul, Minnesota, has contributed 
the first extended treatment of the political structure and 
institutions of Mexico which should prove an invaluable aid 
to students of political science as well as to students of Mex- 
ican affairs generally. The author has effectively utilized a 
very extensive and comprehensive bibliography which in- 
cluded not only published materials, but also relevant theses 
and dissertations prepared both in Mexico and in the United 
States. 

After a brief exposition of the environmental and his- 
torical background the author presents, in varying detail, sec- 
tions on the organization and structure of the Mexican 
government, agencies of internal administration and external 
relations, public utilities, agriculture, social services, and gov- 
ernmental subdivisions. The historical background, because 
of limitations of space, tends to be routine and cursory. How- 
ever, additional specialized background material, with em- 
phasis on the most recent decades, has been incorporated 
within each subordinate section of the volume. 

As a description of the legal provisions, organizational 
forms, and jurisdictional responsibilities of Mexican govern- 
mental elements, Professor Tucker’s study is an excellent and 
dependable source. Regarding the contrast between appear- 
ance and reality, legal forms and practise, the volume is more 
suggestive than definitive. Professor Tucker is aware of and 
clearly indicates the large element of personalism in Mexican 
political practise, the predominance of the executive on gov- 
ernmental processes, and the nonexistence of true federalism 
or state sovereignty. He laments the scarcity of published 
materials on public administration, state and local govern- 
ment, and on the actual operating details and methods of 
policy formation. However, there are areas in which some 
evidence is available. For example, the number of interven- 
tions in state government by federal authorities can be docu- 
mented as well as the instances in which the president has 
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declared industries “saturated.” In addition, the author is 
inclined on occasion to attribute exclusively to tradition and 
custom practises which might more properly be assigned to 
necessity or to historical experience. 

Throughout the volume, and even extending to the pub- 
lisher’s comments on the jacket flaps, there is a running com- 
parison with the governmental system of the United States. 
For the uninitiated layman this approach has the merit of 
making the unfamiliar intelligible in terms of the familiar. 
However, there is danger of establishing this country’s sys- 
tem as a yardstick against which to measure the accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings of our neighbor. This assuredly was 
not the author’s intention. In fact, sharing the conviction of 
other contemporary observers, Professor Tucker views Mex- 
ico as a developing democracy within the framework of her 
own history. While noting the factors militating against the 
development of democratic institutions, he describes the es- 
tablishment of democratic ideals, the growth of personal 
freedom, the progress toward representative governmental 
structure including the broadening of representation within 
the official party, the development of opposition parties, the 
decline of the dependence on the military element, and, most 
recently, the effort to achieve integrity in government. 

The errors which this reviewer caught are few (i.e. de- 
scribing Madero’s party as the “Liberal Opposition Party” on 
page 41 and the misspelling of Ixtaccihuatl on page 3) and 
unimportant in the face of the comprehensive nature of the 
volume. The inclusiveness of Professor Tucker’s coverage of 
Mexican governmental agencies is most impressive and 
merits for the volume inclusion in every Mexicanist’s library. 


University of Nebraska STANLEY R. Ross 


Law West of Fort Smith; A History of Justice in the Indian 
Territory, 1834-1896. By Glenn Shirley. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1957. Pp. xi, 333. Illustrations, 
appendices, bibliography, and notes. $5.00. 


In Law West of Fort Smith author Glenn Shirley takes 
the reader down what must by now be a well-worn trail 
through the career of the famed “hanging judge,” Isaac C. 
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Parker. This is the third book within the last six years de- 
voted to the life of Judge Parker and the exploits of the out- 
laws who infested the Indian Territory. However, since 
Americans seemingly never tire of tales of the lawless west, 
this book should prove a good seller. 

Judge Parker presided over the Federal District Court 
at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, from 1875 until 1896. His jurisdic- 
tion extended over western Arkansas and the Indian Terri- 
tory, an area of over 74,000 square miles. Together with 200 
deputy marshals and George Maledon, his hangman, Parker 
did his best to bring law and order to this turbulent area. 
For twenty-one years he meted out a stern justice and made 
his name one to be feared among frontier hoodlums. The 
judge sent 79 men to the scaffold and Maledon became famed 
throughout the west as the “Prince of Hangmen.” Another 
81 escaped the gallows only by virtue of Presidential clem- 
ency or after 1889 through intervention by the Supreme 
Court. Until 1889, when Congress provided for review by the 
Supreme Court, there was no appeal from a sentence of Judge 
Parker’s court. 

Mr. Shirley presents a sympathetic picture of Parker as 
a dedicated and courageous man who worked against tremen- 
dous odds to bring criminals to justice. Judge Parker was 
not one to allow maudlin sentimentality to interfere with his 
mission. In fact, he frequently seemed too eager for convic- 
tions. His zeal often led him to aid the prosecution, intimidate 
defense witnesses, and exercise undue influence over juries. 
In his last years on the bench, his often-times high-handed 
conduct brought him into frequent conflict with the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Shirley also relates the exploits of a host of outlaws 
who came before Parker’s famous Ft. Smith court. He wastes 
little time in glorifying the frontier bandits. Belle Starr, the 
Dalton brothers, Cherokee Bill, Cole Younger, the Bucks 
gang, and others appear not as western heroes, but as sadistic 
villains and wanton killers. 

The book is based upon thorough research and is enter- 
tainingly written. It should appeal to western enthusiasts. 


University of Houston RICHARD D. YOUNGER 
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A Pictorial History of the American Indian. By Oliver La 
Farge. New York, N. Y.: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 272. Index. $7.50. 


Mr. La Farge has prepared a brief comprehensive history 
of the Indians in the United States. He deals with them in 
regional cultural groupings, comparing and contrasting their 
way of life. It is laid bare in all its simplicity and complexity. 

The white man has spoken of himself as civilized, the 
Indian not so. The author is a traditionalist: no Indians were 
fully civilized; some were “semi-civilized”; but all were on 
the way to the white man’s status until interrupted by his 
invasion of their country. The mere use of this word created 
and creates a mental block in understanding the Indian. It 
reveals the superiority complex of the white man; although 
I suspect that all peoples have been similarly affected, includ- 
ing the Indian. 

The reviewer sees all the qualities of the white man among 
the North American aborigines; the two races differed only 
in the details of material culture. The Indian was a lover, 
a father or mother, warrior, teacher, philosopher, farmer, 
hunter, artist and craftsman — and he sought an answer to 
the question, what existence follows life on earth? 

There is not and was not an Indian people in the sense 
of a single group or culture, as Mr. La Farge makes clear. 
The Indian language never existed. On the contrary, these 
people varied in the details of their “civilization,” even as 
the white people. Some groups had a more comfortable ma- 
terial life than others. Wherever they lived, they adapted 
themselves to the environment. Although economic motiva- 
tion was prominent in Indian life, psychological values were 
also strong. Their spiritual beliefs ranged from magic to a 
concept of a divine spirit. 

In the heyday of the Indians’ independent life, the re- 
viewer is inclined to believe that they were better educated 
for their time and place than white men are today. The indi- 
vidual was well acquainted with his environment and knew 
the traditions of the tribe. Few white men have a comparable 
education; theirs is atomized by over-specialization. 
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The white man ruined the Indian’s way of life. Some 
groups were wiped out by the invader; others were pushed 
onto a reservation in a foreign part of the United States; and 
a few retained substantial land holdings in their homeland. 
The details of the story present a sad picture. Some Indians 
were debauched by the white man’s liquor and others suc- 
cumbed from new diseases. Those who survived alternately 
fought and accepted peace. The white man’s conscience both- 
ered him and he developed two historical schools of thought: 
the one taught that the Indian was a savage, the other that 
he was a noble red man. The author believes that the truth 
lies in between. This is the truth. 

There was not a feature of Indian behavior that did not 
have its counterpart in the white man. Savagery, for in- 
stance, existed among both groups. The white man’s self- 
revelation in this respect is too recent to need further 
elaboration — the Indian’s can be buried with the past. The 
common bond between the two races on the debit side is man’s 
inhumanity towards man. 

Mr. La Farge points out that human sacrifice, torture, 
and a love of war existed among the Indians in the southeast- 
ern part of the United States, but were notably lacking in 
the southwest. He attributes the origin of these practices 
to the Mexican Indians, indicating a northward movement of 
cultural influence. The southeasterners called war their “be- 
loved occupation.” Peace was idleness. 

In a subject of such magnitude, there are bound to be 
some questionable statements. The horse was the white man’s 
greatest contribution to the Indian’s culture. This may be 
true, but the reviewer is confused by contradictory state- 
ments concerning the time of arrival of the horse in the High 
Plains culture (pp. 148, 159). I doubt that the Pawnee In- 
dians with French allies ever raided the Spanish settlements 
in the Rio Grande valley (p. 147) ; that the Kiowas invaded 
Navaholand in western New Mexico in the 1860's (p. 161); 
and that Yankee traders often bought slaves in California 
and traded them in Alaska (p. 203). The theory that the In- 
dian acquired the horse by capturing those that had escaped 
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from the white man into a life of freedom is a moot point 
(p. 147). The Pueblo folk did not attain “perfect concerted 
action” in their war for independence in 1680 (p. 141). Kit 
Carson trounced the Navahos in 1863, not in 1868, the year of 
their return home (p. 144). 

Mr. La Farge places too much stress on the theory that 
the concept of “government by consent of the governed” had 
a North American Indian origin (p. 28) ; it was well rooted 
in Europe. I feel far more charitable toward General Carle- 
ton’s policy of moving the troublesome Navahos to the Bosque 
Redondo than the author, who attributes the plan to “wild 
theorists” (p. 144). 

One of the many interesting revelations of Indian life is 
the story of the Sioux Indian soldiers returned home from 
World War I. They requested membership in the tribal Sol- 
dier Society, and were denied. Killing at a distance with rifle 
fire might be necessary, the Elders admitted, but it did not 
make a warrior according to Sioux custom (p. 156). Another 
tidbit is the statement that east coast Indians had a lighter 
skin which turned a reddish color under the sun’s rays, hence 
the term “‘red man.” 

About two thirds of the book is a wonderful assortment of 
pictures of Indians ard Indian life: sketches by early trav- 
elers, reproductions of museum models, photographs, and 
paintings. A few are in color. Among the paintings are works 
of present-day artists of Indian ancestry. Incidentally, the 
artist Al Momaday claims Kiowa descent, not Chiricahua 
Apache (p. 140). 

All told, Mr. La Farge has performed an excellent service 
in telling the story of our citizens of Indian ancestry. In 
word and picture the reader will find not only useful informa- 
tion and entertainment, but much food for thought about the 
relations among the peoples in this world. 

The book is also a tribute to the art of printing. 


F. D. R. 
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